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FOREWORD 


The importance of studying the manifold aspects of intonation is 
becoming increasingly evident as oral discourse, with all the intricacies 
and complexities that it entails, broadens its boundaries to encompass 
innovative forms of global communication. Investigations into oral com¬ 
munication today are geared towards exploring how it is systematically 
patterned towards fulfilling diverse socio-cultural goals and significant 
progress has been made in identifying the way discourse features work 
in sequence to produce coherent stretches and exchanges of language in 
context. However, most of the attention over the last decades has been 
centred on various forms of discourse and conversation analysis in terms 
of overall patterns of social interaction with comparatively little research 
addressing the province of intonation. Within this framework, therefore, 
English Intonation: British and American Approaches by Annalisa 
Zanola Macola is a welcome addition to studies in oral communication 
in that it envisages intonation as a crucial component of both the trans¬ 
actional and interactional uses of language. 

Intonation plays a crucial role in all aspects of our social life since it 
constitutes a fundamental and distinctive feature of both dialectal and 
registral varieties of language. Geographical differences are well repre¬ 
sented by American and British usage although several other parts of the 
English speaking world, notably Australia and New Zealand, display 
noticeable preferences for ending statements with intonation patterns 
that are normally associated with questions. Interestingly, this is also a 
routine feature of some regional English accents, as for instance in 
North East England. Moreover, recent studies have found that prefer¬ 
ences for certain intonational patterns over others are correlated to gen¬ 
der, age, social class and ethnic groups. 

Intonation is also patterned in response to the context of situation in 
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which it is used. For instance, whenever a person learns a new variety of 
language when taking up a new social role or when presenting a profes¬ 
sional image, this involves mastering the use of new kinds of supraseg- 
mental features. Intonation is one of the most distinctive markers of pro¬ 
fessional roles as, for instance, in the case of lawyers, newscasters and 
sports commentators. Within the continuum of the spoken mode intona¬ 
tion characterizes all forms of oral communication from natural sponta¬ 
neous conversation, at one extreme, to the conventionalized prosody o 
restricted languages, like Seaspeak, at the other extreme, where mton- 
ational patterns are highly standardized to avoid any kind of miscom- 

munication. . , t 

Pragmatic factors influence users in selecting sounds, grammatical 

constructions and vocabulary from the resources of language and this is 
also true for intonation. Individual speakers have control over their m- 
tonation and their choice is of linguistic significance. They opt for differ¬ 
ent forms of intonation according to how they wish their utterances to e 
interpreted, according, that is, to the puipose or function of their overall 
discourse. A significant contribution of English Intonation: British and 
American Approaches is its emphasis on the pragmatic features of in¬ 
tonation. The two facets of all language study, form and function, are 
seen as two sides of the same coin and a major feature of Annalisa 
Zanola Macola’s book is to assert their interdependence. This approach 
is fully in keeping with the increasing concern in linguistic analysis 
today with the need to see language as a dynamic, social interactive 
phenomenon and with the recognition of the close relationship between 
language stuctures and their use for socially created purposes. 

The term intonation, as the Author points out, is, however, still open 
to interpretation since it presents a range of partially conflicting orienta¬ 
tions among linguists. Of particular- relevance to ongoing studies there¬ 
fore, is the historical perspective of Annalisa Zanola Macola s book m 
terms of defining the forms and functions of intonation. The m-depth 
treatment of the historical foundations of intonation reveals that the 
controversial issues that govern the description of intonation today have 
traditionally aroused the most lively debates and have tended to resur¬ 
face at various points in history in somewhat different formulations. 
However, in delving into the issue of defining the term intonation 
from both a historical and synchronic perspective, the Author clearly 
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shows that she views diversity of opinion as a sign of healthy growth in 
the subject. American and British approaches to intonation are similarly 
seen as complementary rather than contrasting tendencies. 

English Intonation: British and American Approaches effectively 
demonstrates how spoken language includes a great deal of variation as 
speakers exploit the potential of intonational features to their full rhe¬ 
torical effect and constitutes an important contribution to pragmatically 
driven studies of intonation. In particular, the historical perspective on 
intonation offered by the book provides interesting insights into devel¬ 
opments within intonation studies and the ways suprasegmental dis¬ 
course features have been viewed throughout the centuries. It offers both 
teachers and students a valuable means of achieving a deeper and richer 
appreciation of intonational features of English and of applying this 
awareness to their daily practice. 


Margherita Ulrych 






INTRODUCTION 


Aoycx; Swaairiq piyag eaxiv, jiiKpoxaTO adbjxam, Kai 
6c(pav8axdxco 0£i6xaxa spy a aTcoxe^et- 5-ovatai yap Kai 
(poPov Tiadaai Kai X'OTiriv acps^eiv Kai %apav 
&vepyaaao0ai Kai eXeov ercati^fjcrai. 

Speech is a great lord, who by means of the smallest and 
least visible body accomplishes the most godlike acts; for it 
is able to stop fear and lift pain and instill joy and increase 
pity. 


Gorgias ’ Encomium of Helen 

Speaking sounds must have an inflection: any ‘mono-tone’ inflection 
would be perceived as uninteresting by the listener. In other words, in¬ 
tonation is inevitable in speech. By ‘intonation’ I mean the manner of 
utterance of the tones of the voice in speaking, the modulation of the 
voice, the rise and fall in pitch of the voice in speech. It indicates the act 
of performing the movements of pitch. Every ‘intonational performance’ 
is original and every intonational contour is unique, because the tones of 
intonation are relative, not absolute. 

The subject may sound ‘old’ to any linguist, or phonetician, or 
rhetorician, or even to some actors and speakers. However, I hope that 
my approach will not. Francis Petrarch’s words have been an encourage¬ 
ment to me in these years of work on the subject, as they must have been 
to his friend Tommaso da Messina centuries ago: 

But here you object once more: “Why is it necessary for us to take so many 
pains, if all the things that are supposed to benefit people have already 
been written down in absolutely marvellous style by divine geniuses during 
the past thousand years and presetted in countless volumes?”. Put this 
concern aside, l beg you, and never let it induce you to be lazy, for certain 
ancestors of ours have already removed this worry, and I myself will now 
remove it for those who come after me: for although ten thousand years 
may pass and centuries pile upon centuries, never will virtue be praised 
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enough; never will there be enough lessons about how to love God and to 
hate sinful pleasures; never will the road to the discovery of new ideas be 
closed to eager minds. Therefore, let us be of good spirit: we do not labor 
in vain, nor will those do so who will be born many ages in the future right 
up to the end of this aging world. Rather, it is to be feared that men will 
cease to exist before their efforts in humanistic studies will have enabled 
them to penetrate the most secret mysteries of truth*. 

Eagerness for new ideas was my best friend throughout this 
research, together with a strong interest in oral communication through 
the centuries. 

British and American elocutionists, specialized in the correct usage 
of the voice in public speaking, have taught that speech communication 
can be considered a form of rhetoric in that it uses the five traditional 
rhetorical canons to get a point across to the audience effectively. 
Invention, arrangement, style, memory and delivery have been consider¬ 
ed as fundamental keys to speech. The last, delivery, has had a particular 
influence over the effectiveness of any oral performance, because it 
refers to the way any orator uses his or her voice and gestures to accom¬ 
pany spoken words. 

While revisiting some of the most influential studies on English oral 
language of the past, my goal here has been that of re-evaluating inton¬ 
ation as one of the main components of ‘delivery’. Intonation is a primary 
device for oral communication and it is high time that its pragmatic 
value was emphasized. 

The present volume is, to the best of my knowledge, the first text¬ 
book on English intonation entirely based on an evolutionary and histori¬ 
cal approach. By making this choice, I have given credence, it is hoped, 
to the notion that knowledge proceeds on a progressive plane. It follows, 
therefore, that in studying the theories of different centuries, it is import¬ 
ant to know how these theories not only set forth a new emphasis but 
also how they have been derived in part from earlier works. Because of 
my strong interest for the sources, I have explored British and American 


* Francis Petrarch (1304-1374), Letter to Tommaso da Messina, Concerning the Study of 
Eloquence (13337), (in Familiar Letters, transi. from Le familiari, ed. by Vittorio Rossi, 
Sansoni, Firenze 1933, I: 45-48). Quoted from: W.A. Rebhom ed., Renaissance Debates on 
Rhetoric, Cornell University Press, Ithaca/London 2000, p. 17. 
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texts from the sixteenth century onwards, to find the origins of the major 
contemporary trends in the study of English intonation. 

The most recent intonational theories may be divided into two fun¬ 
damental groups: those originating from the British linguistic approach 
to the study of the English language, and those bom from the rhetorical, 
rather than linguistic, American tradition. My goal here, in brief, is to 
advance the notion that this division is by no means ‘new’. In other 
words, the nature of the opposition between the traditionally ‘British’ 
description of intonation in terms of intonation contours against the 
‘American’ treatment of intonation levels should*find its ‘raison d’etre’ 
in the first studies on English prosodic features. 

Therefore, the book has its authentic foundations in the last two 
chapters, entitled British Historical Foundations and American 
Historical Foundations. However - and this is the authentic paradox of 
the subject ‘intonation’ - these chapters are not fundamental to the 
understanding of the first three, which are devoted to the definition and 
description of the English intonational phenomenon on the whole. In 
other words, the reader may either follow the ‘simple’ path of learning 
how to describe English intonation, or explore the extraordinary world 
of the history of English and American intonation studies. 

The ideas presented in this volume both influenced and were influ¬ 
enced by the results of a doctoral Dissertation on Applied Linguistics 
presented at the Catholic University of Milan in 1996. The first results of 
that study were ‘revisited’ in the years 1997-2000 and led to a first - pre¬ 
liminary - draft of this volume, entitled English/American Intonation and 
its Historical Foundations. For that draft, I am particularly indebted to 
the Rhetoric Society of America, to its former President professor 
Frederick Antczack of Iowa University and to professor Robert Gaines of 
the University of Maryland, for all the comments and suggestions made 
during the 2000 RSA Conference in Washington D.C., which have been 
fundamental to the study of the American approach to intonational studies. 

This volume is based on the previous experiences, of course, but it is 
enriched by some years of deeper studies and of teaching English inton¬ 
ation to Italian university students. However, my principal acknowl¬ 
edgement for the publishing of the book must be to professor Margherita 
Ulrych, who has believed in my project and has encouraged me in 
putting it forward. 






Chapter 1 

‘INTONATION’: TOWARDS A DEFINITION 


Intonation is the rise and fall of the voice pitch. This apparently 
obvious and simple definition is not exhaustive, however. A wide range 
of other possible definitions has been produced in the last decades by: 

a) current monolingual English dictionaries (in their traditional and 
online format); 

b) encyclopaedic dictionaries. 

No research could be exhaustive, since the sources here consulted 
are so rich with suggestions that the subject could well deserve an inde¬ 
pendent treatment. Much effort has been made to select those definitions 
- among the great number of repeated and unoriginal ones - that seemed 
representative of: 

i) the meaning of the word through the centuries; 

ii) the current meaning of the word in the two main fields where it is 
used: music and linguistics (or phonetics). 

Not only will this analysis show how strong the dichotomy between 
musical intonation and oral intonation (once known as melody of speak¬ 
ing) is; it will also point out that the importance of oral intonation is 
generally underestimated. And yet, the etymology of intonation will tes¬ 
tify clearly the distinct origins of the word in the linguistic and in the 
musical domain. 
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1.1. Etymology 

The word intonation appeared for the first time in a French text in 
1372 1 . 

Its origin is double: it comes from the Latin intonare , which - in its 
turn - takes origin from the Greek xovoq. Unfortunately, the semantic 
relationship between the two sources is false. The Latin word intonare 
had the intransitive meaning of thundering , both in a literal and in a figu¬ 
rative sense, whereas the Greek word x6vo<; (v. xcivco, inf. xslveiv, 
meaning ‘to pull, to stretch’) contains in itself the idea of ‘effort, ten¬ 
sion’ 2 . It is the Greek word which was commonly used with the current 
value of ‘tone’ or ‘tune’, as demonstrated in Aristophanes (450-388 
B.C.) and in Herodotus (5th century B.C.): in Aristophanes’ writing we 
find the phrase Tob xovon bcpiecQai (to lower one’s voice), where xovoq 
refers to the ‘loudness’ of the sound, and Herodotus speaks of poems 
written ev e^apexpto xovcp, that is in hexameters 3 . 

Hence the current double role played by the word intonation. On the 
one hand it is used quite commonly to describe any modulation of voice 
and sounds (Greek etymology), on the other hand it refers to the far less 
common meaning of “thundering; roaring or rumbling as a thunder” 
(Latin etymology) 4 . The Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue 
grecque , etudiee dans ses rapports avec les autres langues indo- 
europeennes by E. Boisacq underlines this dichotomy. The entry xovoq is 
described as: 


1 For a discussion on this topic see: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique/Institut 
National de la Langue Frangaise de Nancy, Tresor de la langue Franqaise. Dictionnaire de la 
langue du XIXe et du XX siecle (1789-1960), Editions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris 1983, Tome Dixieme, s.v. intonation: “1373 - action de mettre un chant sur le 
ton dans lequel il doit etre (en maniere de plaint chant). G. Goulain”. 

2 E. Boisacq ed., Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque, etudiee dans ses rapports 
avec les autres langues indo-europeennes, Carl Winter’s, Heidelberg; C. Klincsieck, Parigi 
1938, s.v. Tovoq. 

3 L. Rocci, Vocabolario greco-italiano, Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, Florence 1971 (23rd 
edit.), s.v. Tovoq. The dictionary suggests some other interesting examples of the usage of the 
word Tovog in: Demosthenes 319, Plato: Republic 617d; see also the verb tovoco, used by ancient 
grammarians with the meaning of ‘to stress’. See also: M.A. Bailly ed., Dictionnaire Grec- 
Frangais, Hachette, Paris 1930 (14th edit.), which demostrates the existence of a plural form in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (3, 12, 4). 

4 OED Online, Oxford University Press 2000, s.v. intonation (2). Http://dictionary.oed/com. 
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Tension, intensite, force, vigueur; mode musical, ton (ce dernier sens par 
absorption d'un mot apparente a lat. Tonare ); [...] skr. Tanoti, ‘tendre, s’e- 
tendre, durer’. Lat. Teneo, ‘subsister, se maintenir, durer, tenir’ 5 . 

The etymological analysis has helped in finding the original mean¬ 
ing of the word. The evolution of the item through the centuries will be 
now considered, starting from the first case attested. 

1.2. ‘Intonation’: 1500-1900 

The Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology indicates the sixteenth 
century as the period when the word intonation was used for the first 
time in its current meaning of ‘production of musical tones’ by the voice 
or by an instrument. By that time, the word referred only to the musical 
domain, indicating any “opening phrase of a plaisoning melody” 6 . The 
dictionary also recognizes a secondary meaning of the word, that is 
'modulation of the voice in speaking’, which was attested during the 
seventeenth century. Nevertheless, in 1690 the French Dictionnaire 
Universel by A. Furetiere still defined it exclusively in its musical sense: 

Action par laquelle un choeur commence a chanter, a entonner un psaume. 
Apres que la procession fut rentree dans I’eglise, on ouit les chantres qui 
firent I’intonation du TE DEUM. II ne se dit guere hors de cette phrase 7 . 

During the eighteenth century the first treatises on English inton¬ 
ation did not refer explicitly to the word intonation, but they used some 
other words to refer to it, such as melody of speaking or tunes. In 1787 
John Walker did not use the word in his treatise on The Melody of 
Speaking, the first pedagogical treatise aimed at giving a guide to those 
who wanted to read and speak well 8 . 

5 E - Boisacq ed.. Op. Cit., s.v. xovoq. 

C T. Onions ed., Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology, Oxford at the Clarendon Press 
London 1966, s.v. intonation. 

A. Furetiere, Dictionnaire Universel, Contenant generalement tous les Mots Franqois tant 
neux que Modemes, & les Termes de toutes les Sciences et des Arts (Amout & Renier Leers La 
Haye/Rotterdam 1690), Slatkine Reprints, Geneve 1970, s.v. intonation. 

i. Walker, The Melody of Speaking, Delineated; or Elocution Taught Like Music, by Visible 
Mgns, Adapted to the Tones, Inflexions, and Variations of Voice in Reading and Speaking, with 
Directions for Modulations, and Expressing the Passions (1787), Scolar Press, Menston 1970 
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Joshua Steele introduced the word in his Essay (1775), the first 
impressive study of English intonation. Paradoxically, even in this text 
the word is employed only in a musical sense: 

[The melody of speech] is not like the proclamation of a parish-clerk 
announcing the psalm [...]. Neither is it like the intonation of the 
chorostates , or precentor in our cathedral [...] 9 . 

During the nineteenth century the linguistic usage of the word was 
finally attested. In 1897 the English scholar Behnke wrote in The 
Speaking Voice : 

The voice, with ah its marvellous powers of intonation, inflection, modula¬ 
tion, and expression, should be made the interpreter of the noblest thoughts 
and deepest feehngs. It can be made to convey the finest subtleties of the 
human mind, and can convert mere words into vivid vocal pictures 10 . 

At the same time, in the U.S.A. James Rush considered the strong 
relationship between music and speech and gave a definition of melody 
in his scientific study of the human voice (1827): 

The term melody is, in music, applied to a regulated vocal or to an instru¬ 
mental use of the diatonic and chromatic scales. The full meaning of the 
word embraces the further relations of time, rythmus (sic), and pause 11 . 

He described intonation as something different from melody : 

The term intonation signifies the act of performing the movements of pitch 
on any interval of the several scales, whether in speech, in song, or in 
instrumental use. [...] Intonation is said to be correct or true, when the dis¬ 
crete steps, or concrete slides, over the intended intervals are made with 
exactness. True intonation in speech means further; the just use of its inter¬ 
vals, for denoting the states of the mind in thought and passion. Deviation 


9 J. Steele, An Essay Towards Establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to Be 
Expressed and Perpetuated, by Peculiar Symbols (1775), Scolar Press, Menston 1969, p. 15. 

10 K. Behnke, The Speaking Voice, Curwen & Sons, London 1897, p. 98. 

11 Cfr. J. Rush, The Philosophy of the Human Voice, The Library Company of Philadelphia 1893 
(7th edit.), in M. Bernstein ed.. The Collected Works of James Rush, M & S Press, Weston 1974, 
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from this precision is called singing, or playing, and it may be hereafter, 
Speaking out of tune 12 . 


Rush’s definition of intonation is unacceptable nowadays, since he 
identified musical rhythm with speech rhythm. Music is composed to be 
repeated, but speech is not. Musical notes are produced on fixed fre¬ 
quencies, so that we can say that an instrument is ‘in tune’ or ‘out of 
tune’; on the contrary, human beings cannot ‘speak out of tune’. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the opposition between 
musical and oral intonation had not been explained yet. In 1902 Edward 
Wheeler Scripture used intonation as a synonym of melody 13 : in the 
chapter entitled Melody he states that the melody of speaking should be 
studied together with the melody of song. 

Finally, the twentieth-century treatises of some eminent English and 
American scholars (Jones, Palmer, Sweet, and Pike among them) suc¬ 
ceeded in defining clearly what intonation is and what it does 14 . 

1.3. Intonation ’ in the Oxford English Dictionary 

The Oxford English Dictionary (OEDf 5 insists more on the usage of 
the word ‘intonation’ in music than in oral speech: three out of four defi¬ 
nitions of the item are related to the musical domain. 


14 E,W * Scripture, The Elements of Experimental Phonetics , E. Arnold, London 1902. 

For a discussion on this topic see the Introduction to: M. Rossi, A. Di Cristo, D. Hirst, Ph. 
Martin, Y. Nishimuna, Uintonation de Tacoustique a la semantique, Klincksieck, Paris 1981, pi 
: A P artir du moment ou il est reconnu que la melodie de la phrase est un chant ou une partie 
essentielle de celui-ci, la voie est libre pour que le terme intonation qui est melodie du chant 
evienne desormais melodie de la phrase. Effectivement, a la fin de ce chapitre [sur la melodie ] 
cripture utilise une fois intonation dans cette nouvelle acception quand il parle de 1’enfant qui 
crop oie les degres et les modulations de 1 intonation’ dans l’apprentissage linguistique” 

J. Simpson, E. Weiner eds, Oxford English Dictionary, vol. V, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
of th 1989, S ‘ V ' intonation ‘ The ^search has been enriched by the usage of the Second edition 
the Oxford English Dictionary in its most recent on-line format (OED Online Oxford 
mversity Press 2000: http://dictionary.oed/com). 
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1.3.1. Four cases 

The four definitions given by the OED are given in this chapter, 
together with all the possible combinations of the word with other relat¬ 
ed items 16 . 

1. The first definition concerns church music: 


The opening phrase of a plain-song melody, preceding the re- 
citing-note, and usually sung either by the priest alone, or by 
one or a few of the choristers; the recitation of this. 


Chronologically, this is the most ancient meaning given to the word. 
It was attested for the first time in 1620 in the Sarpi’s Historic of the 
Council of Trent by Nathanel Brent, who used it in the expression ‘to 
make the intonation’ (i.e. ‘to intone’): “// was replyed that he might have 
suffered others to make the intonation, and. not to have been the Author 
himself of that prejudice The OED gives three other examples for the 
same meaning, dated 1696, 1852, and 1880: 

1696 PHILLIPS (ed. 5), Intonation, the giving the Tune or Key by the 
Chanter to the rest of the Quire. 1852 HOOK Ch. Diet. (1871) 399 
Intonation is, properly speaking, the recitation by the chanter...of the com¬ 
mencing words of the psalm or hymn, before the choir begins. 1880 W. S. 
ROCKSTRO in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 12 Some of the most important 
Intonations in general use are those proper to the Gregorian Tones. Ibid., 
Handel, in ‘The Lord gave the word’, from The Messiah’, uses the 
Intonation of the First Tone, transposed a fourth higher, with wonderful 
effect [OED 2000]. 

2. The second definition testifies the musical meaning inside and outside 
church music: 


16 From now on the acronym OED2000 at the end of quotations indicates the source, s.v. inton¬ 
ation (1), intonation (2), including compounds and derivatives of ‘intonation’. 
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Three examples are given. The quotations dated 1794 and 1795 give 
an idea of the first application of the word outside church music: 

1788 GIBBON Decl. & F. xlviii, The conspirators... expected, as the signal 
of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by the emperor himself. 1794 
MATHIAS Purs. Lit. (1798) 233 Her bolder notes the willing muse should 
swell In lyrick intonation grave and deep. 1795 MASON Ch. Mus. ii. 90 
These were all sung not merely in simple intonation or chaunt, but in this 
mode of figurate discant.1862 F. HALL Hindu Philos. Syst. 68 The recita¬ 
tion and intonation of hymns of praise from the Veda [OED 2000], 

3. In A Genet al History of Music (1776) by E. Gibbon a third meaning 
of the word, is given, that is: 


The utterance or production (by the voice, or an instrument, 
etc.) of musical tones: in reference to manner or style, esp. to 
exactitude of pitch or relation to the key or harmony. 


The modern ‘fixed intonation’, referred to instruments (especially 
keyboard instruments) in which the pitch of each note is fixed, not vari¬ 
able at the will of the performer, may be considered part of this defini¬ 
tion. The phrase is used in 1878 in the Dictionary of Music by Grove 
("On instruments of fixed intonation C x = D [etc.]” [OED 2000]). 

4. A fourth definition of ‘intonation’ is also given by the OED: 


Manner of utterance of the tones of the voice in speaking; modu¬ 
lation of the voice; accent. 
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The word is used in this sense for the first time by T. Newte in A 
Tour in England & Scotland in 1785 (1791), where the Author affirms 
that: “The people of Inverness are not only free from that unfortunate 
intonation of Aberdeenshire but speak the English language with greater 
purity than they do in any other part in Scotland”. In The Last Baron 
(1843) by E.G. Lytton we read: “There was a marked distinction in the 
intonation, the accent, the modulation of the voice”. 

In the first OED edition (1933) an interesting addendum was given 
to this fourth meaning inside A Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary. 

1. (M. SCHUBIGER, The Role of Intonation in Spoken English , 1935) 
Word-order can remain unaltered, and then the different intonation, the ris¬ 
ing instead of the falling tune, is the sole bearer of the interrogative rela¬ 
tion. 2. (W. S. ALLEN Vox Latina 6, 1965) It is important to distinguish 
tone from intonation. The former refers to the pitch-patterns operative with¬ 
in individual words, whereas ‘intonation’ refers to the pitch-pattern oper¬ 
ative over the whole clause or sentence [OED 2000]. 

1.3.2. Compounds and Derivatives 

From the second half of the 20th century, the word intonation started 
to be used in combination with other words. 

The most common phrases are grouped here: 

1. intonation change. It was used for the first time in 1964 by C. 
Barber to indicate “intonation-changes inside the syllable which 
require a certain length of vowel to manifest themselves” 17 . 

2. intonation contour. The expression was adopted by K. Pike in his 
Intonation of American English to describe a succession of levels of 
pitch extending over an utterance: “All speakers of the language use 
basic pitch sequences in similar ways under similar circumstances. 
These abstracted characteristic sentence melodies may be called 
Intonation Contours” 18 . 


17 C. Barber, Present Day English, iii, p. 50, quoted in OED (on-line edition), cit., s.v. inton¬ 
ation. 

18 K. Pike, Intonation of American English, The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1945, 
p. 20. 
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3. intonation curve. The phrase is used to describe the rising and 
falling of pitch within an utterance. It is synonym of ‘melodic 
curve’. 

4. intonation pattern. Born in the sixties, the phrase applies to a pat¬ 
tern of variations in pitch. 

5. intonation phoneme. Sometimes replaced by the word ‘intoneme’ 
(or by the less frequent ‘toneme’), the compound was used in the 
fifties by K. Pike to describe an intonation pattern that contributes to 
the meaning of an utterance 19 . 

6. intonation tune. It is sometimes used instead of intonation , to indi¬ 
cate “regular sequences coextensive with a whole sentence or with 
successive parts thereof, and constituting an essential feature of nor¬ 
mal spoken utterance” 20 . 

7. intonation turn. The phrase indicates the point, usually at a promi¬ 
nent part of an utterance, at which the intonation rises or falls. Maria 
Schubiger used this expression in her Role of Intonation in Spoken 
English : “If the psychological predicate consists of several words the 
most important gets the intonation turn” 21 . 

Among the most frequent words derived from intonation there are 
some nouns, verbs, adjectives and one adverb. 

NOUNS: intoneme, intonement 

1. intoneme. See intonation phoneme. 

2. intonement. Sometimes spelled entonement, this is an obsolete 
word used to describe the action of intoning or chanting. One example 
from a nineteenth-century text: 

1846-53 ROCK Ch. Of Fathers IV.xii.137. Each took his own side of the 
choir for the entonement of the antiphons [OED 2000]. 


19 For a discussion on this topic see Ibid., p. 10. The source for the Author’s definition of ‘inton¬ 
ation phoneme’ is to be found in the studies of Leonard Bloomfield: “Leonard Bloomfield in 
1933 made a great forward step when he attempted to apply to intonation the principles which 
had proven so effective in the analysis of significant units of sound” (Ibidem). 

20 OED (online edition), cit, s.v. intonation. 

21 M. Schubiger, The Role of Intonation in Spoken English, Heffer, Cambridge 1935, p. 9. 
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VERBS: intonate, intone 

1. intonate. It is an obsolete word, derived from the. Latin verb 
intonare. In phonetics, it is attested in the second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury as a synonym of to voice, i.e. “to emit or pronounce with sonant 
vibration”. The only example proposed by the OED gives the past par¬ 
ticiple form of the verb, and recalls the similar use of the adjective 
intertable: 

1875 WHITNEY Life Lang. Iv.66. The l sets the tip of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, but leaves the sides open for the free escape of the 
intonated breath [OED 2000]. 

Some other examples, almost contemporary to the previous one, 
show that the verb was commonly used during the 19th century to 
describe the action of giving a peculiar, specified, or indicated intonation 
to an utterance. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 18 ‘Thus’ is intonated comparatively high. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 589 The Italian naturally intonates his language 
with greater violence, and change of tone and emphasis, than an 
Englishman does [OED 2000]. 

The transitive form of the verb is less common and is used only in 
the sense of “to recite in a singing voice”, usually in monotone: 

1795 ROSCOE Lorenzo (1796) II. 270 Savonarola... intonating with a 
tremendous voice, the salm ‘Exurgat Deus’. 1858 DE QUINCEY Th. Grk. 
Trag. Wks. IX. 74 The recitation... was undoubtely much more sustained, 
and intonated with a slow and measured stateliness. 1864 SIR F. PAL- 
GRAVE Norm & Eng. Ill 631 As little intelligible to his auditors, as if 
Caedmon were to intonate his glee at an oratorio in Hannover Square [OED 
2000 ]. 


2. intone. It is a synonym of ‘intonate’ in its last meaning. In gen¬ 
eral, it refers to the musical domain, in particular to church music. 

1880 W.S. ROCKSTRO in Grove Diet. Mus. 11.12 Intoning, The practice of 
singing the opening phrase of a Psalm, Canticle, or other piece of 
Ecclesiastical Music, not in full chorus, but as a solo or semi-chorus, 
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assigned either to a single Priest, or to one, two, or four Leading choristers 
[OLD 2000]. 

ADJECTIVES: international, intonable 

1. intonational. It refers only to the linguistic and phonetic value of 
the word intonation. Some examples: 

1895 J. OSGOOD in Forum June 503 The misused intonational ‘twist’, 
technically noted as the circumflex inflection. 1952 Trans. Philol. Soc. 91 
Differences of intonational relationship between stem and ending. 1958 C. 
F. HOCKETT Course in Mod. Ling. 45 Certain types of speech show a 
total loss of intonational contrasts. 1971 D. CRYSTAL Ling. 133 The in¬ 
tonational movement over the noun phrase as a whole must be indicated 
[OED 2000]. 

2. intonable. The adjective refers in general to a song or to an 
instrument which can be intoned. Nevertheless, the OED gives an inter¬ 
esting example, dated 1864, where intonable is an attribute of a con¬ 
sonant and is synonym of ‘voiced’. 

1864 MAX MULLER 5c. Lang. Ser. II. Iii. (1868)133. The letter ‘sh’ as 
heard in ‘sharp’, and ‘j’ in the French ‘jamais’; the former mute, the latter 
intonable [OED 2000]. 

ADVERBS: intonationally 

intonationally. It means ‘in an intonational manner’, where inton¬ 
ational has a linguistic and phonetic value. The OED2000 examples are 
quite representative: 

1949 E. A. NIDA Morphol. (ed. 2) 62 In English the sentence-final glides 
which follow the last intonationally stressed syllable constitute morphemes. 
1957 Publ. Amer. Dial. Soc. XXVIII. 6 We might start intonationally with 
Qs [sc. questions] classed as upmoving and downmoving. 1964 R. H. 
ROBINS Gen. Ling. iii. 112 The different ways in which pitch differences 
are exploited intonationally and tonally [OED 2000]. 
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1.4. ‘Intonation in two American Dictionaries 

All the British monolingual dictionaries generally agree with the 
OED in attesting the double value of the word. The same happens in 
American dictionaries which in some cases tend to underline the musical 
meaning before the linguistic one, in some others do not. In the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary (2000) at the entry intonation we read: 

intonation. Date: 1620. 1. The act of intoning and especially of chanting; 2. 
Something that is intoned, specifically: the opening tones of a Gregorian 
chant; 3. The ability to play or sing notes in tune; 4. Manner of utterance; 
specifically: the rise and fall in pitch of the voice in speech 22 . 

The fourth meaning did not appear in the Webster’s Revised 
Unabridged Dictionary, dated 1913 23 . On the contrary, The American 
Heritage Dictionary of the English Language considers it as the main 
meaning, so that three of the given meanings are related to the linguistic 
and phonetic value of the word, and the musical meaning is indicated in 
an entry apart from the rest of the text. 

Intonation. 1. A manner of producing or uttering tones, especially with 
regard to accuracy of pitch. 2. (Linguistics) The use of changing pitch to 
convey syntactic information: a questioning intonation. 3. A use of pitch 
characteristic of a speaker or dialect: ‘he could hear authority, the old 
parish intonation coming back into his voice’ (Graham Greene). 4. (Music) 
The opening phrase of a plainsong composition sung as a solo part* 4 . 

Criticizable though the linguistic definition (number 2 of the entry) 
may be, it has the advantage of suggesting a more complete and satisfac¬ 
tory definition of the word. Such a definition reminds of some explana¬ 
tions of intonation given in contemporary English encyclopaedic dic¬ 
tionaries. 


22 Webster Dictionary, Merriam-Webster Inc. 2000 ( http://www.m-w.com), s.v. intonation. 

23 Webster’s Revised Unabriged Dictionary (1913) (webl913), s.v. intonation, in http://dict.org 

24 The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language (3rd edit.). Houghton Mifflin 
Company, s.v. intonation , in http://dictionary.com 
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1.5. Towards a definition 

The British approach and the American approach to the linguistic 
and phonetic study of intonation are substantially different. As will be 
shown in Chapters 4 and 5, the so-called British School describes it in 
terms of intonational contours , whereas the American School introduces 
the concept of intonational levels . 

Nevertheless, the most recent encyclopaedic dictionaries, both of the 
American and the British schools, have one thing in common: they all 
insist on making a strong distinction between oral and musical (instru¬ 
mental or sung) intonational performances. The eighteenth-century les¬ 
son of John Walker is still valid: 

All vocal sounds may be divided into two kinds; namely, speaking sounds 
and singing sounds. Singing sounds are such as continue a given time, upon 
one precise point of the musical scale, and then leap as it were from one 
note to another; but speaking sounds , instead of dwelling on the note they 
begin with, slide either upwards or downwards to the neighbouring notes, 
without any perceptible rest of any; so that speaking sounds are exactly of 
the same kind with those that are produced by a violin when the finger 
slides up and down the string, while the bow is drawn across it. The singing 
sound, therefore, is a Monotone, and the speaking sound a slide or inflex¬ 
ion 25 . 

Walker’s words are so clear and his explanation so complete that 
some more recent definitions of the word sound almost too elementary. 
For example, in A Dictionary of Stylistics by K. Wales we read: 

In Phonetics Intonation describes the distinctive prosodic patterns or con¬ 
tours of rise and fall in pitch or tone in speech utterances. We rarely speak 
on one level continuously; that would be monotonous 26 . 

A Comprehensive Grammar by R. Quirk et alii gives a more exhaus¬ 
tive definition of intonation. The Authors underline that this prosodic 
feature cannot be studied alone, but in relation to stress and rhythm. 


25 J. Walker, Op. Cit., p. 7. 

26 K. Wales, A Dictionary> of Stylistics, Longman, London-New York 1989, p. 260. 
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We speak of intonation when we associate relative prominence with pitch, 
the aspect of sound which we perceive in terms of ‘high’ or ‘low’, ‘falling’ 
or ‘rising’, broadly as these terms are used with reference to a scale of 
musical notes. [...]We speak of STRESS when we are considering the 
prominence, usually perceived as greater loudness by the listener, with 
which one part of a word or longer utterance is distinguished from other 
parts. [...]We speak of RHYTHM when we are considering the pattern 
formed by the stresses as peaks of prominence or beats. These occur at 
somewhat regular intervals of time, the recurring beats being regarded as 
completing a cycle or ‘measure’ 27 . 

Intonation is, therefore, completely different from musical melody. 
In contrast to music, there is, in speech, no absolute pitch and there are 
no fixed intervals to be observed in intonation. All pitch distinctions are 
acoustically relative, however absolute they may be linguistically. 

Intonation and intoning are two different entities: the movements in 
linguistic pitch are purely relative. A person speaking with a high- 
pitched voice may end a fall at a point far higher than the point at which 
a fall began as uttered by a low-pitched voice: yet, despite total dissimi¬ 
larity in fundamental frequency or acoustic quality, both falls would be 
instantly recognized as linguistically identical. Again, even where they 
begin at the same point in pitch, two speakers will differ very consider¬ 
ably in the amount of pitch movement that may constitute a rise, yet 
both rises may be received by hearers as in some sense identical, so far 
as a purely linguistic interpretation is concerned 28 . 

Crystal insists on this important aspect of intonational studies at the 
entry suprasegmentals in The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language: 

Music is composed to be repeated; speech is not. And, if we examine mod¬ 
ern western music, we find tones that have been given absolute values, 
whereas those of speech are relative 29 . 


27 R. Quirk et alii, A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language, Longman, 
London/New York 1985, p. 1588. 

28 For a discussion on this topic see: Ibid., pp. 1603-1604. 

29 D. Crystal, The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 1987, part IV, p. 173. My italics. 

Crystal (D. Crystal, Prosodic Systems and Intonation in English, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 1969, p. 108) against Davis’ opinion (A.H. Davis, Modern Acoustics, Macmillan, 
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Some scholars tried to use a musical notation to transcribe pitch dif¬ 
ferences in speech, but this came out to be fundamentally misleading. 
This aspect will be widely demonstrated in the next chapters, especially 
for the cases of Joshua Steele in the British Tradition and James Rush in 
the American Tradition. Music has a limited number of tones of specific 
frequency, the distances between the tones being regularly definable, 
and usually given by reference to some specific musical tradition. On 
the contrary, in speech the distance between any two tones is not fixed, 
but can vary according to individual, context, language, or other peculiar 
factors. In other words, the tones of intonation are relative, not absolute. 
Or, as Crystal said, People are not instruments. They do not speak out of 
tune 30 . 

In other words, the dichotomy between musical intonation and oral 
intonation (once known as melody of speaking) is a very important one, 
in order to approach the study of intonation correctly. The etymology of 
intonation has shown clearly both the musical and the linguistic origins 
of the word. 

Although the dichotomy is recognized nowadays, the importance of 
oral intonation is generally underestimated. The topic requires therefore 
a deeper discussion, which will be the aim of the next chapter. 


New York 1934, p. 235: “equal ratios of frequency give rise to equal intervals of pitch”), 
emphasizes how different frequency variations and tonal variations are. In fact, “the sensation 
produced by comparing a tone of 200 cps to one of 100 cps, [...]is not equivalent to that pro¬ 
duced by comparing a tone of 100 cps with one of 50 cps; and that this absence of a direct pro¬ 
portion affects the whole range of audible frequencies (approximately 20-20,000 cps)” {Ibid., 
pp. 108-109). 

30 D. Crystal, Prosodic Systems..., cit, p. 173. The two quotations in italics have been adapted 
by the Author from: M. Schubiger, English Intonation, its Forms and Function, Max Niemeyer, 
Tubingen 1958, p. 4. 




Chapter 2 

ENGLISH INTONATION: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


The role of intonation in language is a subject of considerable con¬ 
troversy. Some linguists consider it a secondary aspect of language, 
which is strictly related to the speaker’s attitude towards what he/she is 
saying. Others believe it to be a central part of each communicative oral 
performance, sometimes indicating grammatical, semantic, or functional 
distinctions. 

There is also disagreement also concerning the elements which make 
up intonation. Greg Deakin underlines the fact that: 

For some linguists intonation is basically the pitch movement which is natu¬ 
ral part of speech and is often used clearly ‘meaningful’. However, the 
word ‘intonation’ is often used more loosely to indicate ‘rhythm’, ‘loud¬ 
ness’, ‘tempo’, ‘syllable length’, ‘pause’ and ‘voice quality’, all of which 
can clearly be ‘meaningful’ under the right conditions; that is, ‘intonation’ 
often refers to what some linguists would insist should be called ‘supraseg- 
mental phonology’, ‘non-segmental phonology’, or ‘prosodic features’ 1 . 

In this work, ‘intonation’ is referred to as the linguistic use of pitch 
in utterances , or the rise and fall of the pitch of the voice in spoken lan¬ 
guage 2 . The main components of each intonational realization are: 


1 G.T. Deakin, Indirect Speech Acts and Intonation, M.A. Thesis, The Australian National 
University, Camberra 1981, p. 28. 

2 P. Tench, The Intonation Systems of English, Cassell, London 1996, pp. 2-3. 
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1. pitch, the essence of intonation; 

2. linguistic use, excluding other uses of pitch (such as singing) and 
any “aesthetic evaluations about how ‘nice’ or ‘pleasant an accent s 
intonation is”; 

3. utterances, expressed in their oral form, whose pitch variation con¬ 
tributes to the meaning of a text 3 . 

Because of the importance of ‘intonation’ in this sense, it has been 
necessary to survey critically the intonational literature of the past cen¬ 
turies and state clearly: 

i) why intonation has been studied since the sixteenth century; 

ii) how it was studied; 

iii) what these studies brought to; 

iv) where the roots of the contemporary distinction between British and 
Aanerican intonational studies may be found; 

v) when the ‘scientific’ study of intonation was born; 

vi) which evolution it had during the Twentieth century. 

This study has been carried out through all the issues raised by the 
literature here considered. Therefore, the organization of what follows 
does not mirror the order of the six points listed. However, the six wh- 
questions posed will be the main general reference for the chapters 
which follow. 

2.1. Historical background to intonational studies 

The study of English intonation started in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries in manuals of pronunciation, became common in the 
eigtheenth and nineteenth centuries manuals of elocution and finally 
ended as an important part of twentieth-century phonetics. The bibli¬ 
ography for this subject will be discussed in the last two chapters 
(Chapter Four: British Historical Foundations; Chapter Five: American 
Historical Foundations), where the historical background to intonational 
studies will be widely treated. 


3 Ibidem. 
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In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries John Hart, George 
Puttenham, and Charles Butler 4 related intonation to punctuation: the 
latter one, for example, recognized the existence of four tones - which 
would be described nowadays as level, fall, extra-low and rise - and 
three degrees of pause, expressed with punctuation (comma, semi-colon, 
colon, full-stop, question mark, and exclamation mark). 

Eighteenth-century British elocutionists started the very first 
descriptions of intonation in their manuals for public speaking. 
Outstanding among them was John Walker 5 , who developed a ‘theory of 
inflexions’ involving five slides: rising, falling, fall-rise, rise-fall, 
monotone. He was the first to use some tone marks (' ' ~ A ). His 
description of intonation is astonishingly modem. 

In the nineteenth century the elocutionary manuals burgeoned both 
in America, where the most influential work was that of James Rush 6 , 
and in Great Britain, where a vast quantity of books was written on this 
subject. 

In the early part of the twentieth century Daniel Jones 7 dominated 
the studies of English phonetics in Great Britain. He was the first to use 
the newly-invented phonograph to listen to short periods that he then 
transcribed on a sheet. His interlinear transcriptions (a continuous in¬ 
tonation curve between two lines) recorded two basic patterns, known as 
Tune 1 and Tune 2. This sort of analysis was fully codified by 
Armstrong and Ward 8 and continued to be used especially in pedagog¬ 
ical works on English for many years afterwards. During the same 
decades, Henry Sweet theorized the existence for the English language 
of three ‘primary intonations’ (level, rising, and falling) and two ‘com¬ 
pound intonations’ (compound rising and compound falling) and Harold 
Palmer introduced the terms ‘nucleus’, ‘head’, and ‘tail’. 


J. Hart, An Orthographie, Conteyning the Due Order and Reason, Howe to Write or Paint 
Thimage of Mannes Voice, Most Like to the Life or Nature (1569), Scolar Press, Menston 1969; 
C. Butler, Charles Butler's English Grammar (1634), Niemeyer, Halle 1910; G. Puttenham, The 
Art of English Poesie (1589), E. Arber, Westminster 1895. 

J- Walker, The Melody of Speaking, Delineated, cit. 

J. Rush, The Philosophy of the Human Voice, cit. 

D. Jones, Intonation Curves, Teubner, Leipzig 1909; D. Jones, An Outline of English 
Phonetics, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1918. 

L.E. Armstrong, I.C. Ward, Handbook of English Intonation, Teubner, Liepzig/Berlin 1926. 
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At the beginning of the twentieth century the opposition between 
musical and oral intonation had not yet been explained: in 1902 Edward 
Wheeler Scripture used intonation as a synonym of melody 9 and in the 
chapter entitled Melody he stated that the melody of speaking had to be 
studied together with the melody of song. Nevertheless, half-way 
through the century the first modern and systematic intonational study 
was published by the American Kenneth Pike, who gave birth to a new 
approach to the analysis of prosodic features. After the publication of his 
Intonation of American English 10 in 1945, we can speak of two different 
trends of English intonational studies, later on called the British and the 
American schools of intonation. 

2.2. British intonational studies 

The main features of the British tradition, including some important 
divergences between the different writers, are summarized well in the 
volume Prosodic Systems and Intonation in English by David Crystal 11 . 
Crystal’s main intention is to develop an adequate and comprehensive 
system for the description of all intonational phenomena in English: the 
emphasis is phonetic and phonological, rather than grammatical or 
semantic. Pitch contours are basic to the understanding of intonation. 
Therefore, before recognizing different degrees of falling intonation, the 
listener should recognize them as falling; similarly with rising, falling¬ 
rising, rising-falling, etc. The gliding pitch movement that characterizes 
the basic tone marks the main point of prominence until the next tone 
occurs. Thus, speech is divided into tone-units which, from the inton¬ 
ational point of view, are the basic elements of connected speech. Each 
tone-unit has one peak of prominence on the tone, or a major and a 
minor peak of prominence if the tone is ‘divided’ 12 . The smallest unit 
which makes a tone-unit consists of a syllable, carrying a glide of a par- 


9 E.W. Scripture, The Elements of Experimental Phonetics, E. Arnold, London 1902. 

10 K. Pike, The Intonation of American English , cit. 

11 D. Crystal, Prosodic Features and Intonation in English, cit. 

12 Basically, compound tones involve a ‘bi-nuclear’ or ‘divided’ nuclear pitch movement within 
a single tone-unit, and a major or a minor peak of prominence as a consequence. 
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ticular kind: this is called in the British tradition the nucleus 13 . The tone- 
unit may consist of three other segments: 

1. The head. It consists of an unspecified number of stressed and 
unstressed syllables which go from the first stressed syllable (called 
onset) to the nuclear tone. 

2. The pre-head. Called also the pre-onset , it precedes the onset syl¬ 
lable within the same tone-unit. It consists of one or more syllables 
of an unspecified number. 

3. The tail. It consists of one or more syllables of an unspecified num¬ 
ber following the nuclear syllable and usually continuing the pitch 
movement until the end of the tone-unit. 

This internal division of the tone-unit is the one most commonly 
made in the British tradition and it is exemplified in fig. 2.1. 




nucleus 

_ tail _| 

pre¬ 

neaa 

head 



1 


\ 

X 

i 

| 

the 

tone 'unit . has an internal 'structure like f'TIIIS 

ex 'ample | 


ONSET 
STRESS 

PRIMARY TONES 
STEP-UP OR STEP-DOWN 
PAUSE 

END OF THE TONE UNIT 

Fig. 2.1. - CRYSTAL’S INTONATIONAL SYSTEM 

13 Ibid., p. 207: “The presence of a nucleus is what accounts for our intuition of ‘completeness’ 
at the end of the unit: if it is omitted, the auditory effect is one of ‘being cut short’”. 
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Halliday makes a simpler division, exemplified in fig. 2.2. 


pre-tonic 


tonic 


/ / 1 A the / tone / group / A has an in/ternal / structure like /this ex/ample/ 


© // = TONE-GROUP BOUNDARIES 

© / = PROMINENT SYLLABLES (usually stressed) 

® THIS = NUCLEUS 

» 1 = FALLING 

• A = SILENT BEAT 


Fig. 2.2.- HALLIDAY’S INTONATIONAL SYSTEM 

Writers in the British tradition generally recognize a class of com¬ 
pound tones , but unfortunately there is some disagreement as to their 
number and their definition. Crystal recognizes two types (falling-rising 
and rising-falling), Hallyday two closely related types (tone 13 = one 
three, i.e. falling tone + level tone; and 53= five three, i.e. rising-falling 
+ level tone), whereas Kingdon twenty-six (fig. 2.3) 14 . 


14 ibid., p. 218; M.A.K. Halliday, A Course in Spoken English: Intonation, Oxford University 
Press, London 1970, p. 12; R. Kingdon, The Groundwork of English Intonation, Longmans, 
Green & Co., London 1959, pp. 123-130. 
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LEVEL TONES 

@ HL = high level tone 

® LL = low level tone 

KINETIC TONES 

• IH = tone I High (HIGH RISING) 

® IL = tone I Low (LOW RISING) 

© II = tone II (FALLING) 

® III = tone III (FALLING-RISING) 

© IV = tone IV (RISING-FALLING) 

© V = tone V (RISING-FALLING-RISING) 

COMPOUND TONES 


_ 

1. IH +1H 


jL. 

3 . il + ii 

4. IL + III 

5. n > in 

6. II •• II. 

7 . II + TL 

8. n + in 
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10. Ill+ 111 
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12. IV + ILE* 


13.IV + n 

14. IV+ 111 

15. v + n 

16. v + m 

17. IL + IV 
18.11 +IV 

19. in + iv 

20. IV + IV 

21. V + IV 

22. IL + V 
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24. m + V 

25. IV + V. 

26. V + V 

•T-ib ' 7 . • 

EL* = emphatic 

■ : . 1 


Fig. 2.3 . - KINGDON’S INTONATIONAL SYSTEM 

The lack of a well-defined theory of intonation unfortunately has led 
in some cases to an ‘ill-defined terminology’ 15 . There is sometimes con- 


13 The expression is borrowed from D. Crystal, Op. Cit., p. 40. 
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fusion as to whether a writer is talking in phonetic or phonological 
terms, and definitions of the basic concepts are in some texts inadequate. 
To make the subject clearer, it will be necessary to explore the first 
‘scientific’ studies on English intonation, which will be treated in 
Chapters Four and Five of this volume. 

As an introduction, it will be said that the nineteeth century was 
dominated by the name of the Bell family. Alexander Bell and his two 
sons, David Graham and Alexander Melville, wrote books on phonetics, 
all of which treated also of prosody. Alexander Melville, known for his 
Visible Speech 16 , was the most innovative. He was the first to make an 
unambiguous link between accent and an inflexion starting from that 
accent. However, his basic division between rising and falling inflexion 
reminds us of Walker’s analysis; the method of transcription used by 
Bell is an adaptation of Walker’s method, too. 

The link from Bell to the twentieth century was provided by Henry 
Sweet 17 , Bell’s best follower. Sweet was initiated into phonetics by him, 
and followed him in most of what he said about intonation. 

The approach of Bell was taken up again by Harold Palmer 18 , who 
called nucleus the syllable of maximum prominence and the beginning 
of the ‘nucleus tone’, head (inferior, superior, scandent, and heterogen¬ 
eous) the pre-nuclear syllable or syllables, and tail the group of syllables 
following the nucleus. His ‘nuclear tone approach’ became the foun¬ 
dation of almost all the intonational works produced in Great Britain 
during the twentieth century: from Kingdon to O’Connor and Arnold to 
Halliday and Cruttenden 19 most recently, the so-called British school of 
intonational studies chose to describe intonation in terms of tone-units, 
nuclei, and nuclear tones. 


16 A. M. Bell, Visible Speech, Simpkin and Marshall, London 1867. 

17 H. Sweet, A Handbook of Phonetics, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1877. 

18 H.E. Palmer, English Intonation with Systematic Exercises, Heffer, Cambridge 1922. 

19 R. Kingdon, Op. cite, J.D. O’Connor, G.F. Arnold, Intonation of Colloquial English: A 
Practical Handbook, Longmans, London 1961; M.A.K. Halliday, A Course in Spoken English: 
Intonation, cit.. 
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James Rush, with The Philosophy of the Human Voice (1827), was 
the first American scholar to make a systematic study of intonation: he 
recognized the importance of the final pitch movement - foreshadowing 
later American concern with terminals - and defined utterances as ‘inex¬ 
pressive’ and ‘expressive’. 

Apart from Rush’s work and the descriptive tradition developed by 
elocutionists, little was written on the nature and function of intonation, 
until Leonard Bloomfield 20 . He was the first to apply the techniques of 
segmental phonemic analysis to intonation and he considered intonation 
a kind of modification, that is: 

the length of time through which a sound is continued; the loudness with 
which it is produced; the musical pitch of the voice during its production; 
the position of organs not immediately concerned in the characteristic 
action; and the manner of moving the vocal organs from one characteristic 
position to another 21 . 

Intonation and stress phenomena are secondary for Bloomfield, who 
noted the existence of an unclear boundary between these two ‘sec¬ 
ondary, non-distinctive’ patterns. However, the status of these 
‘phonemes’ is not made clear: 

We use features of pitch very largely in the manner of gestures, as when we 
talk harshly, sneeringly, petulantly, caressingly, cheerfully, and so on. In 
English pitch is the acoustic feature where gesture-like variations, non-dis- 
tinctive but socially effective, border most closely upon genuine linguistic 
distinctions 22 . 

After Bloomfield, the early work of Bloch and Trager produced one of 
the most rigorous theories of prosodic structures yet to be proposed 23 , 
together with Pike’s Intonation of American English. Both works analysed 
pitch contours into sequences of four pitch levels and three pitch terminals 

20 L. Bloomfield, Language, Holt, New York 1933 (esp. Chapter Seven). 

21 Ibid., p. 109. 

22 tbid., p. 114. 

~ B. Bloch, G.L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, Special Publications of the Linguistic 
Society of America, Baltimore 1942. 
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and considered levels and terminals to be the ‘phonemes’ of prosody, and 
sequences of levels followed by terminals to be the ‘morphemes’. Pike 
was very concerned with the meanings of such sequences, whereas Trager 
and Smith were more concentrated on the procedures which produced the 
system. The latter were, however, very influential and their analysis was 
used in many American textbooks ol linguistics and the English language 
for almost twenty years after the publication of their book. 

Pike’s analysis is simpler than Crystal’s or Halliday’s, in that every 
prominent syllable is reckoned to contain a ‘primary contour’, while the 
non-prominent syllables preceeding it are reckoned to constitute a ‘pre¬ 
contour’. Therefore, Pike makes no distinction between head and nucleus; 
any pitch movement in the head is treated in the same way as the primary 
pitch movement in the nucleus. Indeed, a stressed syllable in the head with 
no appreciable pitch movement is treated in the same way as the primary 
pitch movement in the nucleus, except that its pitch movement will be 
‘level’. Pike’s intonational analysis has been synthesized as in fig. 2.4. 

The arbitrariness of having four levels eventually led to a new 
approach based on only two levels, proposed by Janet Pierrehumbert 4 . 
This remains the dominant approach in the U.S.A. today and its influ¬ 
ence has also spread wider. Nevertheless, the so-called nuclear 
approach’ continues to be taught in Britain. 

pre-contour primary pre-contour primary pre-contour primary j 

contour contour contour j 

the utterance / is di vided into contours / / j 

3 - °2- ~4 3- °2- 4 , 2- °1- -4 

» ° - ONSET of a primary contour (always stressed) 

» / = TENTATIVE PAUSE 

. // = FINAL PAUSE 

. 1,2,3,4 = LEVELS 

Fig. 2.4. - PIKE’S INTONATIONAL SYSTEM 


24 J.B. Pierrehumbert, The Phonology and Phonetics of English Intonation, Indiana University 
Linguistic Club, Bloomington 1987. 
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a) 

Peter* 

a cup of coffee / 

orriea 

or something stronger^ 

b) 

^ Peter 

a“cup of^offee 

orAea 

or"jomethin^istronger 

c) 

'Peters 

a 'cup of coffee^ 

or tea^ 

or 'something stronger^ 

d) 

Pejter 

ajcup of coffee 

oMea_ 

or) something] stronger 

e) 

Peter 

a cup of coffee 

or tea 

or something stronger 


°2-4-3 

3-°2- -2 °4- -3 

3- °4-3 

3- °2- -2 °3- -4 

0 

3 Pe‘ter 2 

2 a 3 cup of Coffee 2 

2 or ‘tea 2 

2 or 3 something Stronger 1 

g) 

\Peter t 

a~cup of-coffee t 

or/tea * 

or~something\strongerj| 

h) 

v Peter 

a 'cup of/coffee 

op'tea 

or 'something^stronger 

i) 

P 

e t e r 

cup of 

a 

coff 6 

or ( e a 

something 

or °nger 

j) 

■Wter 2 || 

2 a :i cup of 1 coffee 2 11 

2 or ‘tea 2 II 

2 or -‘something Stronger 1 # 

k) 

V PETER1 

a ' cup of^COFFEEl 

c/*fTEA\ 

or* 'something'STRON GER| 

1) 

VPeter | 

atcup of / coffee | 

or / teal 

orlsomething\stronger | 

m) 

v Peter | 

a 'cup of,coffee [ 

or/ea | 

or 'somethingvstrongerl 

n) 

//4 Peter 

//3 A a /cup of /coffee 

//3a or /tea 

//lAor /something /stronger// 

o) 

Peter 

a cup of coffee^ 

or tea y 

or something stronger 

P) 

v Peter/ 

a ®cup of^coffee / 
alcup of COFFee I 

or/ea / 

or’something>stronger/ 

q) 

1 p£ter I 

or TEA| 

orlsomething STRbNGerf 

r) 

3PETER1I 

2a 3cup of 1COFFEE2 t 2or 1TEA2 t 

2or 3something 2STRONGER1 \ 

s) 

° Peter + 

a 'cup of °coffee + 

or °tea + 

or 'something °stronger// 

t) 

1 Peter 1 

a 'cup of ccrffee | 

or U& | 

or 'something stronger 


a) SWEET, 1878 

b) PALMER, 1922 

c) SCHUBIGER, 1935 

d) PIKE, 1945 

e) PIKE, 1945 

0 WELLS, 1945 

g) FAURE, 1948, 1962 

h) KINGDON, 1948, 1958 

i) BOLINGER, 1949, 1958 

j) TRAGER & SMITH, 1951 


k) ALLEN, 1954 

l) LEE, I960 

m) O’CONNOR & ARNOLD, 1961 

n) HALLIDAY, 1963, 1967, 1970 

o) LIEBERMAN, 1967 

p) COOK, 1968 

q) CRYSTAL, 1969; QUIRK et.al., 1972 

r) GUNTER, 1972 

s) HIRST, 1974, 1976, 1977c. 

t) LEECH & SVARTIK, 1975. 


Fig. 3.1. - ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Source: D. Hirst, The Transcriptions of English Intonation (1979), p. 39 


Analysis of English Intonation, “Linguistics”, 169, 1976, pp. 27-42; D. Hirst, Intonative 
Features: a Syntactic Approach to English Intonation, Mouton, The Hague 1977; R. Kingdon, 
The Teaching of English Intonation, “English Language Teaching”, 2, 1948, pp. 85-91, 113-121; 
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3.1. Basic requirements for a ‘good’ intonational transcription 

Dealing with intonation does not mean studying a single, coherent 
system of contrasts, but with what Crystal called a system of prosodic 
systems, interacting to different ways and in different degrees 2 . It is 
therefore particularly difficult to chose one way of transcribing inton¬ 
ation. The adequacy of the method to the intonational model adopted 
and the clearness of the symbols used are always essential. 

The system must be easy to read, even for those with no particular 
background in intonational phenomena. Nevertheless, it should be 
detailed enough to account for significant semantic contrasts. Any 
important functional distinctions must be clearly stated to allow a quick 
reference and ready comparison. Moreover, every transcription should 
also indicate accent, rhythm, stress, pauses and any other necessary 
prosodic features. 

In all the transcriptions which will be analysed, pitch movement will 
predominate overwhelmingly. At least seven different kinds of transcrip¬ 
tions are possible 3 : 

1. Musical notation. From Steele, to Raymond and his American con¬ 
temporaries, to Fonagy, this method has been occasionally used but 
it is inadequate as a method representing spoken speech. 

2. Pitch movement transcription by lines and dots . The method has 
been used in the British tradition, especially by Jones and Crystal. It 


3, pp. 11-19, 146-152; R. Kingdon, The Groundwork of English Intonation, cit.; W.R. Lee, An 
English Intonation Reader, MacMillan, London 1960; G. Leech, J. Svartvik, A Communicative 
Grammar of English, Longmans, London 1975; P. Lieberman, Intonation, Perception and 
Language, M.I.T. Press, Cambridge Mass. 1967; J.D. O’Connor, G.F. Arnold, Intonation of 
Colloquial English, Longmans, London 1973; H.E. Palmer, English Intonation with Systematic 
Exercises, Heffer, Cambridge 1922; K. Pike, Intonation..., cit.; R. Quirk et alii, A Grammar..., 
cit.; M. Schubiger, The Role of Intonation in Spoken English, cit.; H. Sweet, Handbook of 
Phonetics, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1877; G.L. Trager, H.L. Smith, An Outline of English 
Structure, Washington American Council of Learned Societies, Washington 1951; R.S. Wells, 
The Pitch Phonemes of English, “Language”, 21, 1945, pp. 27-39. 

2 D. Crystal, Op. cit., p. 204. 

3 The list is adapted from: G.T.A. Deakin, Indirect Speech Acts and Intonation, M.A. Thesis, 
The Australian National University, Camberra 1981, pp. 93-97. 
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provides an easy-to-read representation of the relation between pitch 
movement, stress and rhythm. 

3. Pitch movement transcription by tonetic marking. The traditionally 
British intonational transcription (see fig. 3.2) has been widely used 
and it is still considered the most economical means of quick repre¬ 
sentation. 

4. Pitch level transcription by lines drawn over the text. It is probably 
the most commonly used contemporary method, also with a peda¬ 
gogic aim. However, it is often misleading because it gives no repre¬ 
sentation of rhythm and stress; the continuous line may give undue 
prominence to the unstressed parts of a sentence. 

5. Pitch level transcription by numerals. It is generally referred to as 
‘the American intonational transcription’. The method requires some 
practice and it is rather difficult for the uninitiated to read. 

6. Pitch movement transcription by text offset typographically vertical 
In spite of being frequently adopted, Bolinger’s method is very diffi¬ 
cult to reproduce. 

7. Pitch movement transcription by a system of numbered ‘ tones ’. This 
is the method adopted by Halliday. Its advantage is that it readily 
identifies the important pitch movements that are used to make 
semantic distinctions. 

This list does not include the most recent methods of intonation 
transcription. In particular, it does not consider all those methods 
which are not suitable for pedagogic intents. For example, a descrip¬ 
tion of spectrographic traces is an invaluable aid to intonational analy¬ 
sis but cannot be considered a useful method of representation to teach 
a foreign language: untrained readers would find them very difficult to 
interpret because they contain too many phonetic details. One of the 
greatest teachers of intonation transcription for pedagogic aims was 
Daniel Jones. Therefore, his suggestions will deserve at least a brief 
analysis. 
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3.2. Learning how to transcribe intonation 

In 1909, when Daniel Jones started writing about English intonation 
in the book Intonation Curves 4 , he was conscious that intonation had not 
“hitherto met with adequate treatment in books on pronunciation , owing 
to the want of a satisfactory method of indicating these variations”. At 
that time he looked for a simple and clear description and ‘transcription’ 
of the intonation contours and criticized his ancestors’ too complicated 
accurate records 5 . Ten years later, in An Outline of English Phonetics , 
he still insisted on the fact that 

accurate curves [..]have scientific value, but their usage in practical lan¬ 
guage teaching is limited, since they only record what is objectively pres¬ 
ent. To get good results in practical teaching it is necessary to have regard 
continually to the intonation aimed at , i.e. the intonations which are subjec¬ 
tively present to the speaker. These often differ considerably from the 
objective intonations actually employed 6 . 

By objective intonation Jones referred to the pure physical qualities 
of this prosodic feature, whereas by subjective intonation he meant the 
speaker’s performance at the intonational level. 

It is the subjective side of intonation which makes the entire inton¬ 
ational phenomenon so difficult to be described. In terms of ‘transcrip¬ 
tion’ then, great care should have been taken to render the ‘curves’ as 
accurate as possible. Jones reminded his Reader of the fact that 

it is not claimed that the curves are absolutely accurate , like those obtained 
by measuring vibrations. In fact in the method here used there are several 
obvious sources of error. Such inevitable errors are however very slight and 
are of no consequence from a practical point of view (my italics) 7 . 


4 D. Jones, Intonation Curves, cit. 

5 Ibid., p. IV. 

6 Id., An Outline of English Phonetics , cit., p. 326. In the same book he wrote about 
Experimental Methods: “The apparatus used in elementary experimental phonetics includes the 
artificial palate, the phonetic kimograph, the laryngoscope. X-ray photography, sensitive flames, 
tape recorders and other reproducing machines. In more advanced work use is made an appar¬ 
atus for enlarging the curves on records, cathode ray oscillographs, harmonic analysers, spectro¬ 
graphs and much other apparatus. It is not necessary for the purposes of this book to say much 
about experimental methods, beyond giving palatograms of various sounds” (Ibid., p. 17). 

7 Ibid., p.X. 
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Imperfect though his method might be, Jones was sure that his poss¬ 
ible errors would be immeasurably more than counterbalanced by the 
advantage of having long and easy legible texts not occupying an inordi¬ 
nate amount of space, coupled with curves on a scale which would have 
been familiar to everyone: this arrangement may be helpful not only to 
phonetic specialists, but also to teachers of languages and teachers of 
elocution 8 . 

Supported by his convictions, he chose to adopt a musical notation, 
both in Intonation Curves and in the two first editions of An Outline 9 . In 
Intonation Curves , in particular, his notation was applied to three long 
texts in three different languages (English, French, and German) 10 . Here 
it is the description of how he worked: 

If while a gramophone record is being played the needle is lifted from the 
revolving disc, the ear retains the impression of the sound heard at the 
instant when the needle is lifted. If the record is of the speaking voice and 
the needle is removed in the middle of a voiced sound, the ear retains in 
particular the pitch of the musical note which the voice is producing at that 
instant; this may be marked on some kind of musical stave. By taking 
observations at a large number of points in a sentence and joining the 
points by lines, a complete intonation-curve of the sentence results 11 . 

Certain small inaccuracies were unavoidable with this method, 
although it had the advantage that while a considerable degree of scien¬ 
tific accuracy was attained, yet “the resulting curves [were] such as can 


8 Ibidem. 

9 Jones’s book has seen nine editions: the first was published in 1918, the last in 1960. We are 
referring here to the first edition. The third edition (Teubner, Leipzig 1932) had new pages and 
was modified especially in chapter XXXI (on intonation); the seventh edition (Teubner, Leipzig 
e Heffer, Cambridge 1949) contains a new chapter on American pronunciation; the eighth 
(Heffer, Cambridge 1956) is enriched by twenty new pages on the Types of Phonetic 
Transcription. 

10 The recorded passages are: Passage from Shakespeare’s Richard II, Poe’s The Bells, 
Conversation from Langenscheidt’s English, Passage from Rostand s La Samaritaine, 
Lafontaine’s Le Corbeau et le Renard, and Le Loup et I’Agneau, Conversation from Barlet and 
Rippman’s French Life and Ways, Passage from Schiller’s Wallenstein, Passage from Goethe’s 
Faust. 

11 D. Jones, An Outline..., cit., p. 325. 
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be made use of without difficulty in practical language teaching” 11 . The 
phonetic text resulted to be continuous (not irregularly spaced as in the 
case of the most accurate curves), and the ordinary musical stave made 
the values of the curves clear enough to anyone who had an elementary 
knowledge of music. 

3.3. Intonation transcription: recording or analysing an utterance? 

The principles on which intonation transcription is based in Jones’s 
approach were pedagogic. The use of his transcriptions had by no means 
to be confined to phoneticians or specialists. He proposed a way of 
‘recording’ English oral texts in order to reproduce them in an effective 
way. 

Most notations for pitch variation are based on the same principles 
as Jones’s. They are basically iconic, which could seem a simple matter 
for this dynamic feature. A mark which is higher than another in the line 
of writing represents a higher pitch. A continually varying line, for 
example (which disregards the momentary breaks in voicing), can be 
drawn either over or under the segmental symbols, like in the following 
example created by Jones 13 ; 



Paving stones. 



A plough boy, who had spent all his life in the country, was sent on a 


Of all iconic representations of pitch variation, the most effective 
consists of arraging the segmental symbols, or the letters of the ordinary 
spelling, so that they themselves form the iconic line of rise and fall in 
pitch. The example is taken from Bolinger 14 . 


12 Ibidem. 

13 D. Jones, Phonetic Readings in English, Winter, Heidelberg 1956, p. 34. 

14 D. Bolinger, Intonation and Its Uses, Arnold, London 1989, p. 22. 
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ho 

I want to go 


e 

The text follows typographically the intonational contour to repre¬ 
sent pitch movement. The method is fairly common nowadays but it is 
extremely difficult to reproduce. 

Types of notation such as these are direct representation of the pitch 
fluctuation; they reveal no phonological analysis. In other words, they 
are impressionistic , not systematic . 

A notation for speech melody should reflect an analysis. Different 
analysis are possible of speech melody patterns and these differences are 
naturally reflected in notation. The two main trends of analysis are rep¬ 
resented by the British School of intonational studies and the American 
one: the two schools have produced transcriptions based on pitch-level 
elements and transcriptions based on pitch-movement elements respect¬ 
ively. In the first case, the result is the kind of transcription described in 
Fig. 3.2. In the second case, the elements can be represented either by 
conventional symbols or by iconic symbols. They can be given numbers, 
for example, which can be written over the syllables (the higher the 
number, the higher the pitch), or they can be represented in a way which 
is more immediately iconic (Fig. 3.7). 


I 'knew she wouldn’t /do it 
I’m 'longing to see your new /coat 
Do you 'have to be so /stubborn? 

'When will you learn to keep your /mouth shut? 
'Please sit /down 


Fig. 3.2. - INTONATION TRANSCRIPTION BASED 
ON PITCH-LEVEL ELEMENTS (British School) 
Source: A. Cruttenden, Intonation (1997), p. 100 
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3.4. A brief survey of English intonation transcription 

In order to close this survey of methods and ways of transcribing 
intonation, it is necessary to underline the historical role of notation in 
the evolution of intonational studies. Historically, notation came before 
the full development of the subject, and there is a long history of experi¬ 
ments, going back for centuries, in attempting to find the ‘best’ notation. 

Punctuation was the first attempt at producing a kind of rough inton¬ 
ation transcription. John Hart was a pioneer in the field, as will be 
shown in Chapter Four. From the sixteenth century on, the British 
approach to the study of intonation evolved, and the methods of tran¬ 
scription adopted by the scholars through the centuries provide evidence 
of this evolution. 

Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ‘musical tran¬ 
scription’ became usual in order to record prosodic features. 
‘Unscientific’' though the method is, it was used as the only way to 
‘record’ melody in a written form. Both Great Britain and the United 
States produced a lot of ‘musical’ transcriptions of prosodic features 
(see figg. 3.3-3.4). In these examples, oral speech moves up and down 
the musical scale by slides, the intervals between syllables being almost 
infinitesimal. Musical stave, time signature, and traditional musical indi¬ 
cators for rate, pause, pitch, and force are used here to record sounds and 
prosodic effects. 



Are you go - ing 


there to-day? 


I am go - ing there to-day. 

Fig. 3.3. - NOTES ON A MUSICAL STAVE 
Source: G.L.Raymond, The Orator’s Manual (1879) 
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A .. .% a .. a.\ A.*. a .. 

whether ’tis nobler in the mind to i offer the 




tike arms againft affail of troubles, and by op- 

AftAAAAAAAAAAAAAAfSAAA/VWWVSAA^ 



A. ,®, A A A A •*« A •% A.* A.* • 

poflng, end them?—to die,-—» to No morej, 

aaa//vwnaaaaaaaw\ y % y 


Fig. 3.4. - NOTES ON A MUSICAL STAVE 
Source: J. Steele, An Essay towards Establishing 
the Melody and Measure of Speech (1775) 
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j 


ccffl 68 


m 


ft gJEJJ i 




V- 


J 


Tol I-cl? I Tu na m'a-valspas pr6-va-nul 

cca 86-90 

> > > 


ji .Ji i l i i J i J i Jdri 


Fig. 3.5. - THE EMOTIONAL PATTERNS 
Source: I. Fonagy, K. Magdics, Emotional Patterns 
in Intonation and Music (1963) 

This method is no longer used nowadays. But the strong link 
etween music and intonation is still subject of much controversy, es¬ 
pecially as far as the emotional function of intonation is concerned. One 
^ample is given in a work by Fonagy and Magdics, dated 1963. 
fording to the Authors, similar emotions or attitudes are bound to 
analogous melodies in languages not interrelated (fig. 3.5.): 
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The musical signs of emotions may be considered as panchronic tendencies 
standing above languages and ages, which are realized according to the 
prevailing structure of the different languages 15 . 

At the beginning of the century, Daniel Jones introduced the so- 
called ‘narrow’ transcription of intonation. He used a continuous inton¬ 
ation curve between two lines, later on called ‘interlinear tonetic tran¬ 
scription’. In this transcription the top and bottom lines represent the top 
and bottom of the speaker’s pitch range and each dot corresponds to a 
syllable, the larger dots indicating stressed and/or accented syllables 16 . 
Each recorded version of an oral text may be ‘read’ on a musical stave. 
Phonetic transcription is also given (see Fig. 3.6). 


I. RICHARD THE SECOND.* 


p ==f 



■ 




/ 

9 V 

k a m fat 

n o: m 

.. 

a* n's p r k ; 2 

— 


• / 

let s't T> I 

^ )— 

a v 

'g dfe’V v z, 

=5- 

- 

b v' 

w i:n 

iz£end' 7 fcf 

>n 

a fs; 

E, "“-J 



a: 'p e 1 p a 


sad 

wl5 Y 61 i 

11 

tr V i 


Fig. 3.6. - INTONATION MAY BE TAUGHT 
Source: D. Jones, Intonation Curves (1909) 


15 I. Fonagy, K. Magdics, Emotional Patterns in Intonation and Music, in D. Bolinger ed., 
Intonation. Selected Readings, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth 1963, p. 302. 

16 For a discussion of the terms ‘stress’ and ‘accent’ see: D. Jones, Intonation Curves , cit., p. 
13: “I shall use the term STRESS to mean ‘prominence’, however such prominence is achieved. 
The term ACCENT will be limited to prominences where pitch is involved (hence it is equiv¬ 
alent to PITCH ACCENT)”. 
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The first modern and systematic analyses of American intonation 
were those of Pike, who analysed pitch contours into sequences of four 
pitch levels. Pitch levels are numbered from 4 (the lowest relative pitch) 
to 1 (the highest relative pitch). The beginning point of a primary con¬ 
tour is indicated by the symbol [°]. Single bars indicate a ‘tentative 
pause’; double bars are used for a ‘final pause’. In a later version (fig. 
3.7), continuous or dotted lines replace numerals: pitch 4 is indicated by 
a line below the letters, pitch 3 by a line at the bottom of the letters, 
pitch 2 by a line at the top, pitch 1 by a line above them. The word rep¬ 
resenting the beginning point of a primary contour is underlined with a 
continuous line. Arrows at the end of the lines indicate that the sentence 
should run on. 

The arbitrariness of the choice of four levels led to a new approach 
based on two levels, spearheaded by Pierrehumbert: according to her, 
the occurence of particular levels is more meaningful than the contours 
formed by the levels. In Fig. 3.8 the asterisks (called ‘stars’) indicate the 
level tones with which stressed syllables on the segmental tier are asso¬ 
ciated. In fig. 3.9, the vertical axis is F° (fundamental frequency), where¬ 
as the horizontal axis is time. The small arrows point to the region in the 
F° contour corresponding to the phoneme indicated; a tonal transcription 
is also given under the text and marked on the F° contour. 


"Yes, / I : did," / Sidney said. // Then "the : thought ; f or a moment. // 


"ftp* , / I | didin't. // I don't jthink •! did.. / ... er. / ..yes. / .. no.. / 


Spi good heavens, / I can't remember. // I have too many things on my mind. // 


think 


I paid Mr. Melton, / the landlord, / vhen he came to col lect the 

_ last ; Wednesday. / .. No, it ivasin't Wednesday. / ..II think ; 


came..." 


Fig. 3.7. - PIKE’S TRANSCRIPTION 
Source: K. Pike, The Intonation of American English (1945) 
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450- 
400 - 
350- 
u-° 300- 
250- 
200 - 
150 - 


450 

400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 


450 
400 
350 
u° 300 
250 
200 
150 



Fundamental frequency 
contour of the phra6e ‘Only a mil¬ 
lionaire’ spoken with an intona¬ 
tion pattern which indicates in¬ 
credulity or uncertainty (the 
L*+H pattern). The vertical cursor 
is placed at the [m] release in ’mil¬ 
lionaire'. 



Seconds 


Fundamental frequency 
contour of the phrase ‘Only a mil¬ 
lionaire’ spoken with an L+H* in¬ 
tonation pattern. The vertical cur¬ 
sor is placed at the release of the 
[m] in ‘millionaire’. 



Seconds 


Fundamental frequency 
contour of the phrase 'Only a mil¬ 
lionaire’ spoken with a more neu¬ 
tral intonation (the H* pattern). 
The vertical cursor is placed at the 
|m] release in ‘millionaire’. 


Fig. 3.8. - TWO-LEVEL TRANSCRIPTIONS (a) 
Source: J.B. Pierrehumbert, The Phonology and Phonetics 
of English Intonation (1987) 
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Fig. 3.9. - TWO-LEVEL TRANSCRIPTIONS (b) 

Source: J.B. Pierrehumbert, The Phonology and Phonetics 
of English Intonation (1987) 

Most methods for representing intonation have dealt with lines, dots, 
or numbers. Only in a few cases, ‘alternative’ methods have been adop¬ 
ted. This is the case of David Brazil, for example. A sample of his tran¬ 
scriptions is given here: 

/r I’ve come to see you / p with the rash / r 
I’ve got on my chin/ p and under neath / r 
which has developed Ip in the past three days 
/ r well it’s irritating / r and at work / r with 
the dust / r us being a clothing factory / r well 
I find it’s irritating / p makes me want to 
scratch it/ 

Fig. 3.10.-BRAZIL’S TRANSCRIPTION 
Source. D. Brazil, Discourse Intonation (1975) 
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Between two bars there is a tone-group boundary, and italics indicate 
the nucleus of each group, ‘p’ means ‘proclaiming tone’(falling) and y 
means ‘referring tone’ (falling-rising). Fall-rise tone marks the matter of 
the tone-group as part of the shared, already negotiated, common ground 
occupied by the participants at a particular moment in an on-going rela¬ 
tionship. Choice of falling tone, by contrast, marks the matter as new 17 . 

3.5. Studying intonation and its historical foundations 

As the study of intonation transcription has widely demonstrated, 
work on intonation in the last decades has been concentrated on map¬ 
ping the tones. This effort had to take account of different approaches: 

a) the syntactic approach: the assignment of intonation-groupings and 
nucleus placement can be based on syntactic grounds, with readjust¬ 
ments rules from the discourse analysis; 

b) the semantic approach: the semantics may be involved in a set of 
abstract meanings to be matched to the set of tones in an intonational 
lexicon; 

c) the pragmatic approach: the pragmatics is involved in the choice of 
a tone and in the interaction between the abstract meanings of the 
tones and other levels of meaning (lexical, grammatical, gestural); 

d) the comparative approach of the preceding areas to refine any kind 
of intonational typology. 

If the different approaches are analysed more carefully, it will be 
easily recognised that they refer to a dual formal representation of any 
intonational performance: the representation by contours, supported by 
the British School, and the representation by levels, introduced by the 
American school. The great tradition of grammar and phonology which 
lies behind these different approaches has always been an aid and a 
drawback at the same time: an aid because it has demanded rigor and 
consistency, a drawback in that it has tempted one to see outlines that 
could be even too sharp. In phonology divisions are taken, largely, 
where they are found: when a distinction between tip/dip, ban/pan/van 
has to be made, a high level of agreement is attainable. Nothing so ready 



17 D. Brazil, Discourse Intonation, English Language Research, University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham 1975, p. 6. 
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to hand is found in intonation. In the history of intonational studies, 
scholars have tried their best to impose a structure, but they have often 
gone astray. Fortunately a certain consensus has always existed that one 
can look at such simple values as high/low, up/down, and that melodic 
shapes (contours, or levels) may be grouped around certain forms 
associated with the prominent syllable of an utterance. 

The debate around the identification and classification of English 
tones has a long past. In considering the most recent definitions of 
English intonation, scholars and researchers must underline how these 
definitions have been derived in part from earlier works. British and 
American texts on the subject have been produced since the Sixteenth 
century. In order to understand the nature of the opposition between the 
traditional ‘British’ description of intonation in terms of intonation con¬ 
tours and the ‘American’ treatment of intonation levels, the first studies 
on English prosodic features will now be described. 





Chapter 4 

BRITISH HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


■ , V rnnological review of the progress of knowledge 
A comprehensive cn ^ on wo uld be almost impossible; neverthe- 
in the field of English m on ^ ave been proposed. Some important pages 
less, some partial analyses f ea tures have been written in Prosodic 
about early works on proso Crystal, in The Intonation of 

Systems and Intonation in j ntona tion by Cruttenden 1 , and in almost 
American English by Pi e > \ 00 ks on intonation. 

all the most important re f en .p the foundations in order to trace the 
These reference boo s which will outline the development 

boundaries of a historic a PP^ ^th [ n Britain (see this chapter) and in 
of the main studies of intona^ A critical survey of the most rel- 
America (see the following ^ produced, together with the peculiarity 
evant works, historically, W1 American tradition. Beginning with the 
of the British tradition vs ^ p roso dic features in English during the 
earliest discussion on specif f 0 How the history of ideas through the 
sixteenth century, the chap e ^ WO rks of the nineteenth and early 
centuries up to - and me u i ocu tion, early phonetics and linguistics, 
twentieth century scholars 01 


and language teaching. 

As for the British tradition, 


this chapter will follow the evolution of 


/ Intonation in English, cit.; K. Pike, The Intonation of 
1 D Crystal, Prosodic Systems an tjon> Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1997 

American English, cit.; A. Cruttenden, into 

(2nd edition). 
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the concept of intonation from the first treatises on punctuation to recent 
teaching manuals. The particular line of research which has been com¬ 
mon to all the British works on intonation must be brought to light here: 
all these works aimed at dignifying and ‘beautifying’ the English lan¬ 
guage. 

4.1. The sixteenth century 

It is in the sixteenth century that the relationship between oral inton¬ 
ation and the written text is taken into serious consideration. For the first 
time some scholars wonder whether it is possible to make a transcription 
of the oral language or not 2 . 

Reading aloud was once performed standing up. The voice was 
accompanied by gestures and this expressive form of reading was in its 
turn to influence the composition of writing, which adapted itself to the 
intonation, cadence and rhythms of the oral tradition. People ‘listened to 
books’, which were written to be ‘heard’. Nowadays, after centuries of 
silent reading, the concept of reading aloud seems rather alien to us. Nor 
do we consider it possible to write something which could only ‘be read 
aloud’ or ‘be interpreted’ by someone’s voice and gestures unless we are 
‘professionals of the voice’. The gap between what is aimed at being 
said and, on the contrary, what is created to be written is enormous. 
Some centuries ago the first attempts to fill this gap were made with the 
help of punctuation. 

4.1.1. Treatises on punctuation 

The history of the English language says a lot about the evolution of 
both oral and written English. The first sporadic studies on the double 
aspect of English developed in parallel with the works on spelling and 
orthography. 

The earliest mention of English intonation seems to have been made 

2 For a discussion on this topic in Italian 16th century literature see: N. Maraschio, II parlato 
nella speculazione linguistica del Cinquecento, Accademia della Crusca, Florence 1977, pp. 
207-226. For some examples of transcription of prosodic features in a 16th century Italian work 
see: M.P. Mossi, II ritrovamento di una scrittura ortofonico-neumatica per I’esecuzione del 
testo poetico nell’inedita poesia italiana di Giovan Battista De’ Calderari, Pubblicazioni 
dell’ISU-Universita Cattolica, Milan 1996. 
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in connection with some discussions about punctuation marks, or about 
rules for their usage. In sixteenth-century books of grammar, rhetoric, 
and the art of reading the names comma, colon and period appear and 
are used to indicate parts of a sentence: the period is a complete sen¬ 
tence, the colon a member, the comma a small part of a short phrase 3 . 
Starting from this use these names were later used in a wider sense: 
therefore, the word period meant not only a sentence, but also the point 
(.) indicating its end, colon became the name of the ‘two pricks’ (:) com¬ 
monly used to separate the cola of a sentence, and comma (,) was used 
to separate the ‘commata’ or smaller parts of a sentence. 

No later than the second half of the sixteenth century a systematic 
description of all the possible punctuation marks is produced. In 1551 
John Hart gives an epitome of the principles of punctuation when he 
speaks of distinction of pointing: 

l he pointing teacheth us how to rest and stay, how to understand what is 
added and is not neadful to the sentence, and what some translater or new 
writer of a worke, doth ad more than the author at first wrate, also what 
sentence is asking and what is wondring: their numbre is seven, whose fig¬ 
ures folow /,/:/./?/!/()/[ ]/ their names and power doo folow in order 4 . 

Hart, one of the first English writers on spelling reform and 
undoubtely one of the greatest authorities on pronunciation 5 , produced 
the earliest discussion on melody in spoken English. His statements, 
especially his full treatment of punctuation, probably gave substantial 
support to the idea that English rhythm deserved recognition as well as 
syntax and vocabulary. 


For a discussion on this topic see: B. Danielsson, John Hart's Works on English Orthography 
and Pronunciation: 1551, 1569, 1570 , Part II, Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm 1963, pp. 71-75. 

J. Hart, The Opening of the Unreasonable Writing of Our Inglish Tongue, MS British 

Museum Royal 17.C.VII 1551, quoted in B. Danielsson, Op. Cit., pp. 48-49. 50-53 237-275 
(quoted here from p. 72). 

K. Pike, Op. Cit., p. 3; D. Crystal, Op. Cit., p. 21; Ch.C. Fries, On the Intonation of ‘Yes-No’ 
Questions in English , in D. Abercrombie, D.B. Fry et alii eds, In Honour of Daniel Jones. 

apers Contributed on the Occasion of his 80th Birthday, Longmans, London 1964 p 242* G 
baure, Op. Cit., p. 2. ’’ * 
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4.1.1.1. John Hart (1574) 

Hart is famous for three treatises, which are all concerned with prob¬ 
lems of English spelling and pronunciation. The first is The Opening 0 f 
the Unreasonable Writing of Our Inglish Tongue (1551). The second one 
is An Orthographie Conteyning the Due Order and Reason, Howe to 
Write or Paint Thimage of Marines Voice, Most Like to the Life or 
Nature (1569). The third one is A Methode or Comfortable Beginning 
for all Unlearned, Whereby They May Be Taught to Read English in a 
Very Short Time, with Pleasure (1570) 6 . 

An Orthographie will be studied here. It is considered his most 
important work. For too long, unfortunately, it remained almost unac- 
cessible, being in part in manuscript and in part in rare sixteenth-century 
editions. It was in some way ‘discovered’ and a high value was put on it 
only at the beginning of the twentieth century, thanks to Jespersen, and 
more recently Danielsson and Dobson 7 . All these scholars have recog¬ 
nized in Hart’s work the first systematic description of the sounds of 
English: he had a clearly defined idea of a standard of correctness in 
speech, which must have been a revolutionary feature for that time. 

The volume is divided into a Preface and three Chapters. In the 
Preface of An Orthographie Hart explains the reason for writing the 
book. He wants to free his language from its state of ‘confusion and dis¬ 
order’, which makes it ‘a kinde of ciphring’ (a sort of coded language), 
whose written form is of ‘a darke kinde’ 8 . In Chapter 1 he describes 
‘What Letters are, and Their Right Use’. Letters represent ‘Elements’, or 
‘Simple Voices’ (nowadays the word phoneme would be used), so that 
every word is to be undone into those voices only whereof it is made. 
(...) You are forced to graunt the writing should have so many letters as 
the speech hath voyces, and no more nor lesse” 9 : in other words, each 
phoneme should be represented by one grapheme. In Chapter 2 (entitled 


J. Hart, The Opening of the Unreasonable Writing..., cit.; J. Hart, An Orthographie, 
Conteyning the Due Order and Reason, Howe to Write or Paint Thimage ofMannes Voice, Most 
Like to the Life or Nature (1569), Scoiar Press, Menston 1969; J. Hart, A Methode or 
Comfortable Beginning for all Unlearned (1570), quoted in E.J. Dobson, English Pronunciation 
1500-1700, vol. I, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, Oxford 1968 (2nd edition), pp. 63, 77, 82. 

7 E.J. Dobson, Op. Cit.; B. Danielsson, Op. Cit. 

8 J. Hart, An Orthographie, cit., f. 2. My references are to the original folio-numbers, cited as f 

9 Ibid., f. 9. ^ 
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‘Howe Some Men Maintaine our Abused English Writing’), the Author 
wonders why present spelling is kept, if this does not produce the cor¬ 
rect correspondence between letters and voices , i.e. between phonemes 
and graphemes. He proceeds in the last Chapter to discuss the vices 
which ‘use’ maintains in English writing: the title for this Chapter is ‘Of 
the Diuers Vices Which Use Maintaineth in our Writing, and How They 
are Particularly by Reason Confuted’ 10 . Among these ‘vices’ he 
includes: ‘diminution’, that is lack of letters sufficient to represent 
sounds, and ‘superfluity’, which is the opposite tendency, that is the 
habit of spelling a word with more letters than it has sounds. 

The contents of An Orthographie show a clear proposal inside the 
Spelling Reform. They seem to make no reference to English intonation 
and rhythm. But some interesting hints about the subject can be gleaned 
from a careful examination of those pages where punctuation is con¬ 
sidered. The word tune is used for the first time in the history of English 
language by Hart to describe the main intonation contours. Questions 
and exclamations are two examples of particular tunes , which must 
necessarily be indicated by a question mark, or an exclamation mark. 
These two ‘marks’ are so fundamental to the understanding of a 
sentence that they should be put, in Hart’s opinion, at the beginning of 
the sentence, and not at the end. 

And for the marke of the interrogatiue and admiratiue, I woulde thinke it 
more reasonable to use them before then after [the sentence], bicause their 
tunes doe differ from our other maner of pronunciation at the beginning of 
the sentence 11 . 

Before Hart, Aldo Manuzio had anticipated the importance of punc¬ 
tuation in his Orthographiae Ratio (1561), where he described only its 
grammatical function. In his writing, the semicircle (comma) was to be 
used where the thought was not terminated, whereas the single point 
(period) was to be placed where the thought was concluded and termin¬ 
ated. Semicolon and colon gave intermediate degrees of grammatical 
and logical relationship. The use of the interrogation point was to be 
understood by the meaning of the word itself, with no other statement 

10 Ibid., f. 14. 

1! Ibid., f. 42. My italics. 
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given which might contain the slightest hint of intonational meaning 12 
On the contrary, in The Opening of the Unreasonable Writing (15gj j 
- that is, even before An Orthographie - Hart recognized the prosodic 
function of punctuation, when he tried to describe the melodic effect 
produced at the end of a sentence by: 

i) a question mark: 

[A question] at the beginning is sharp, and so falleth lower, according to 
the length of the sentence: as thus, what doo you know? How long -sleep 
you? in lyk wise, though the question be but one word, yt is sharp: as 
whie? whenh? wherefore? and souch lyke. 

ii) an exclamation mark: 

[An exclamation] cometh by a sodein and great moving, of the vital and 
lively powers: by wondring or fearing, by myrth, sorow or anger, which are 
interiections: as, O! phi! alas! and ho! which begin lowd, and end in a 
lower tune (as doth the asker) according to the length of the breath in that 
sound. The lyke of sentences: as, ho frind come hither! Phi on theis naughti 
devils! Alass thow killest me! O what power our God is of! and so of 
others 13 . 

Hart recognized the double importance of punctuation: it was to be 
considered a signal “as well to the eie as to the eare [...]for it sheweth us 
how to rest” 14 , in other words, an instrument for both silent reading and 
reading aloud. Punctuation marks were described in musical terms. 
There were three of them 15 : 

a) comma (once referred to as incisum) should have been used to 
create a pause of a crotchet (i.e., two quavers, or half a minimum, or a 
quarter note). Hart writes: “[the comma is] neare the time of a Crachet in 
musicke, alwayes signifying the sentence unfinished”. 


12 For a discussion on this topic, see: K. Pike, Op. Cit., p. 173, n. 1. 

13 J. Hart, The Opening of the Unreasonable Writing..., cit., pp. 214-215 (my italics); cfr. B. 
Danielsson, Op. Cit., p. 48. 

14 J. Hart, An Orthographie, cit., f. 41. My italics. 

15 Quotations for the points a), b), c) are taken from Ibidem. 
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b) colon (or internodium, as ancient Latins once referred to) could 
have been at least two crotchets long. It is described by the Author 
thanks to a metaphor, in which any text is compared to a human body: 
“[the colon is] the space, or the bone, fleshe and skinne betwixt two 
ioyntes, and so (accompting a full sentence, as a complete bodie) these 
two prickes may well signifie a great part therof’. 

c) point or 4 periode’ (nowadays, full stop) is the longest pause in a 
text. It is used to indicate “the ende of a full and perfite sentence”. 


Hart’s feeling for the ‘melody of English’ was very strong. Finding a 
way of transcribing this ‘melody’ into a written form became his main 
concern. He insisted on this aspect not only in An Orthographic , but also 
in his 1569 treatise, where he wrote: 


To have an absolute writing we must use therewith accidents to signifie the 
accidents of the voices ; and use souch an order in pointing for the distinc¬ 
tion of the wordes and sentences of our commune speech, as the reader 
may read perfectli and the hearer understand easili and readili 16 . 


One of the accidents the Author refers to is stress. This could be 
strong or weak, it may vary according to the length of the sentence, and 
it might be interwoven with phenomena of linking, elision, weakening 
and compression. The marks used by Hart to indicate these processes are 
reproduced here 17 . 


sharp tune 
flat tune 
time 


(strong stress) 
(weak stress) 

(length) 


turner 

joiner 

sundrer 


(omitted letters) 
(linking) 

(separation of syllables) 


16 J. Hart, The Opening..., in B. Danielsson, Op. Cit., Part I, p. 119. My italics. 

Adapted from: C. Adams, English Speech Rhythm and the Foreign Learner, Mouton, The 
Hague 1979, p. 23. 
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The last three will be later called: apostrophe, hyphen, dieresis. 


Hart’s intuitions were the basis for all the studies on English tones 
which followed. His writings are the first example of a theoretical 
approach to the intonation and rhythm of the English language. His the¬ 
ories about the relationship between written and oral language will be 
reconsidered and discussed some years later in some treatises on metre 
and versification. 

4.1.1.2. George Puttenham (1529-1590) 

The English courtier George Puttenham is generally acknowledged 
to be the author of The Art of English Poesie 18 , a milestone in the foun¬ 
dation of modem poetics. The book appeared anonymously in 1589, and 
it can be considered almost contemporaneous with Hart’s writings. 
Puttenham’s work, like Hart’s, showed a marked inclination lor the 
sounds and tones of English. 

The treatise is divided into three books. Book I defines poetry and 
the poet, traces the history of poetry from the ancient world, and teviews 
the different kinds of poetry. Book II deals with questions of metre, 
rhythm, rhyme, and stanzaic patterns. Book III discusses ornamentation, 
including language and style, figures of speech, and faults in writing. It 
ends with a lengthy treatment of the all-important subject of decorum. 

In Book III some guidelines for propriety of writing, reading and 
speaking are given. It is in that context that punctuation is depicted, as a 
guarantee that any oral text could be written and perfectly reproduced, 
and viceversa. The images used by Puttenham to describe the relation¬ 
ship between oral and written language remind the reader of Hart s 
metaphor of the text and the human body: as in Hart’s writing, the strong 
relationship between ear and eyes (namely, reading and listening) is 
emphasized. 

[Good grace in speaking or in reading] cannot be if they [human senses] 
discover any ill-favoredness [i.e. ugliness] or disproportion to the parts 


18 G. Puttenham, The Art of English Poesie (1589), E. Arber, Westminster 1895. For a detailed 
analysis of the text, see: W.A. Rebhorn ed.. Renaissance Debates on Rhetoric, Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca (New York) / London 2000, pp. 203-222. 
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apprehensive [— the parts capable of apprehension or perception], as, for 
example, when a sound is either too loud or too low or otherwise confused, 
the ear is ill-affected [= perceives it badly]; so is the eye if the color be sad 
or not luminous and recreative, or the shape of a membered body without 
his due measures and symmetry, and the like for every other sense in his 
proper function 19 . 

Although Puttenham did not give so much attention to the length of 
pauses as Hart had done, he suggested that the comma should indicate 
'the shortest pause’, the colon ‘twice as much time’ as the comma, and 
the period ‘a resting place and perfection [...] from which they [the 
readers ] needed not to passe any further’ 20 . Ben Jonson described punc¬ 
tuation almost in the same way, indicating the comma as the sign of an 
imperfect sentence and the full stop as the correct pause in a perfect sen¬ 
tence. Simon Daine, too, spoke of the period (=full stop) to ‘signify con¬ 
clusion’ 21 . 

There might have been a treatise on versification preceeding The 
Arte of Englishe Poesie, entitled Certayne Notes of Instruction, written 
by George Gascoigne in 1575 22 . Unfortunately, this cannot be defined as 
it as a decisive contribution to the studies of English intonation. On the 
contrary, Puttenham’s ideas were followed, almost fifty years later, by 
Jonson and Daine: these two Authors followed him in describing punc¬ 
tuation marks in terms of length of shortness of a corresponding pause 23 . 

4.1.2. Minor studies 

There seems to have been no explicit discussion on English inton¬ 
ation and speech rhythm before Hart and Puttenham, apart from medieval 
liturgy. Gregorian Chant was in essence a development of the inton¬ 
ations of normal speech, a kind of monotonous ‘speech-song’. In his 
study on Liturgican Influence on Punctuation, Peter Clemoes underlines 
this peculiar aspect: 


19 W.A. Rebhorn ed.. Op. Cit., p. 214. 

20 G. Puttenham, Op. Cit., pp. 87-88. 

- 1 B. Jonson, The English Grammar (1640), cit. in K. Pike, Op. Cit., p. 4; S. Daine, Simon 
Daine’s Orthoepia Anglicana (1640), Niemeyer, Halle 1908. 
f For a discussion on this topic, see: D. Crystal, Op. Cit., p. 26. 

23 B. Jonson, Op. Cit., p. 4; S. Daine, Op. Cit., p. 70. 
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In reading aloud to a large gathering of people, especially in the open air, 
there is a natural tendency for the reader to keep his voice on one note, 
allowing it to drop at the end of the sentences. Gregorian Chant system¬ 
atized this tendency for the reading of Gospels, Lessons and Epistles, for 
the formal utterance of Prayers, Collects and Blessings, and, in simpler ser¬ 
vices of the Office, for the chanting of Psalms 24 . 

Medieval liturgy had a system of musical notation (neums, virga, 
punctum, clivis, podatus, porrectus) and of liturgical notation (tuba, 
positurae, punctus circumflexus, punctus elevatus, punctus versus , 
punctus interrogativus). 

The system of ‘neums’ was a development from the rhetorical acute 
and grave accents and served as mnemonic guide to the contours of a 
melody already known. One ‘neum’ indicated from one to four or more 
notes. ‘Neums’ could be of five kinds: 

@ virga (acute accent: one note in a rising melody) 

© punctum (grave accent: one note in a falling melody) 

• clivis (combination of acute and grave accent: two notes in a 
descending melody) 

© podatus (combination of grave and acute accent: two notes in a ris¬ 
ing melody) 

® porrectus (combination of acute, grave, and acute accent: three 
notes in a melody descending and returning). 

‘Neums’ were used in liturgical notation as ‘positurae’, to indicate 
musical cadences varying the fixed note on which a liturgical reading 
was intoned (called tuba). There were four of them: 

• punctus circumflexus (lowering of pitch by a third; it is the falling 
cadence with which a 'comma’ ended) 

® punctus elevatus (gradual lowering of pitch followed by a return to 
the 'tuba’ in one stage; it is the rising cadence with which a 'colon’ 
ended) 


24 P. Clemoes, Liturgical Influence on Punctuation in Late Old English and Early Middle 
English Manuscripts, Department of Anglo-Saxon Occasional Papers, Cambridge 1952, pp. 7-8. 
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• punctus versus (lowering of pitch in two stages; it is the falling 
cadence with which a ‘periodus ’ ended) 

• punctus interrogativus (lowering to a third below the ‘tuba’ and 
return to it; it is the falling-rising cadence with which a question 
ended). 

The similarity between this system and the notion of ‘tune’ 
employed in the twentieth century is strong. In particular, as for the 
description of ‘rising and falling cadences’, the opposition between 
‘neums and positurae’ reminds of the contemporary ‘tones and 
contours’ 25 . 

4.2. The seventeenth century 

The sixteenth-century grammars and treatises on punctuation made 
the first steps towards the study of English intonation. In particular, Hart 
and Puttenham signalled the strong link between any written and oral 
text and the important role played by punctuation: this could have been a 
guarantee of correct ‘recording’ for any kind of text. However, in spite 
of these authors’ insistence on the prosodic aspect of punctuation marks, 
in the grammars of the next few generations — and to the present — 
punctuation was largely defined in terms of the degree of grammatical or 
logical relationship between the parts of a discourse. Only in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century did someone go back to Hart’s orig¬ 
inal idea, supplementing the definition of every punctuation mark with a 
more precise description of the length of each pause (the comma repre¬ 
senting a shorter pause and the period a longer one) and with a simple 
mention of pitch (a full stop representing a falling contour, whereas a 
comma or a question mark meaning a level or rising intonation). This 
researcher was Charles Butler. 

4.2.1. The discovery of ‘rising and falling tones’ 

Butler’s studies represented a turning point for both the studies on 
punctuation and on intonation and rhythm. He gave the first connected 


25 For a discussion on this topic see: D. Crystal, Op. Cit., p. 22. 
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discussion on the two main English tunes ( rising and falling), linking 
them with punctuation and grammar contrasts. While making a distinc¬ 
tion between tone and sound , Butler affirmed: 

Tone is the natural and ordinary tune or tenor of the voice: which is to rise, 
or fall, as the Primary points shall require [...]. 

Sound is the natural and ordinary force of each voice: which is to be 
strained, or slacked, according to the points 26 . 

Punctuation is such an essential instrument to indicate pauses and 
tunes that it deserves specific treatment. Butler’s work will lead a 
twofold objective: firstly, to improve the usage of punctuation, and sec¬ 
ondly to define the role of rising and falling tunes. 

4.2.1.1. Charles Butler (1560-1647) 

Charles Butler’s English Grammar was published in 1634 with the 
precise aim of demonstrating the ‘Excellency’ of the English language 
on the one hand, and of improving English writing and reading on the 
other. 

English was described as an ‘excellent’ language, because it 
responded to the three features which are typical of the few ‘excellent 
languages’ (Latin and Greek among them): Antiquity, Copious Elegancy, 
and Generality. By ‘Antiquity’ the Author meant the historical value of 
a language, widely possessed by English; with ‘Copious Elegancy’ he 
referred to the adaptability of words to express any ideas successfully 
and adequately; ‘Generality’ was the term which indicated the easy dif¬ 
fusion of English language through non-native speakers. Excellent 
though this language might be, it was nevertheless subject to two defi¬ 
ciencies, explained by Butler in terms of opprobrious cacography and 
tedious difficulty of learning. As a consequence, the Author suggested 
strongly that a reform of the Alphabet should be started, together with a 
careful study of the relationship between sounds and letters. 

It is on this last point that Butler insised throughout his book, which 
is divided into four chapters. Chapter One ( Of the Letters) describes how 
vowels and consonants are produced. Chapter Two (Of Syllable) gives 


26 C. Butler, Charles Butler’s English Grammar (1634), Niemeyer, Halle 1910, p. 54. My 
italics. All the quotations from Butler’s original writing have been changed to normal spelling. 
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the fundamental English spelling rules, starting from the syllable, which 
is the simplest unit of two or more single sounds. Chapter Three (Of 
Words) provides the definition and description of: nouns, adjectives, pro¬ 
nouns, verbs (tenses and moods), adverbs and prepositions. Chapter 
Four (Words Adjuncts) is devoted to tones, accents and punctuation. This 

last chapter willdeserve particular attention. 

In Butler’s English Grammar there is the very first definition of 
‘tone’. We must give credit to him for founding the study of English 
rhythm and intonation as an independent subject. Sounds are products of 
the voice (i.e., the vocal apparatus), whereas tunes depend on the ‘tenor 
of the voice’ (i.e., the basic characteristics). Tunes can be translated into 
writing by punctuation marks: these, called points, may be of two kinds. 
Primary or Secondary. 

4.2.1.2. Butler’s ‘Primary Points’ 

Primary points are essential to the identification of prosodic features. 
They are said to “[serve] for the better understanding of Words [and to 
show] their Tone, Sound and Pauses” 27 . There are four of them which 
are considered simple (period, colon, semicolon, comma) and foui which 
are defined as mixed (erotesis, ecponesis, parenthesis, parathesis). 
Secondary points (apostrophe, eclipsis, dieresis, hyphen) are only orto- 
graphic tools and do not give any suggestion about rhythm. 

4.2.1.2.1. Simple ‘Primary Points’ 

According to the Author of the English Grammar, the most clear 
example of usage of the four simple primary punctuation marks is given 
by the religious Creed. Here is the complete text, in the version given by 
Butler (1634): 

/ believe in God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth: and, in 
Jesus Christ his only son, our Lord: who was conceived by the Holy God?; 
born of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was ciucified, 
dead, and buried: he descended into hell; the third day he roofed again 
from the dead: he ascended into heaven; and sitted on the right hand of 
God, the Father Almighty: from there hee fall .... to judge the ... and the 


27 Ibid., p. 58. 
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dead. I believe in the Holy God; the Holy Catholic Church; the communion 
of Saints; the forgivness of sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life 
everlasting. Amen. 

The analysis of all the punctuation marks used in the passage jus¬ 
tifies the definitions given by the Author. Every single ‘point’ will be 
discussed here 

1. Period (.). The last sentence of the Creed (...and the life everlasting. 
Amen.) is valuable proof of the fact that the full stop (period) “is a point 
of perfect sense, and perfect sentence: which, in the last word, falls the 
tone of the voice below its ordinary tenor, with a long pause” 28 . In fact, 
the sentence is perfectly complete from a logical, grammatical, and 
rhythmical point of view. 

2. Colon (:). It is considered as “a point of perfect sense, but not of a 
perfect sentence”; as for its prosodic component, it “falls the tone of the 
voice, with a shorter pause”. This ‘point’ separates two sentences but it 
joins them at the same time: therefore, the second one completes the 
first. We have examples of this phenomenon in:...the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth: and, in Jesus...; ...Jesus Christ his only son, 
our Lord: who was conceived by...; ... again from the dead: he ascend¬ 
ed... 

3. Semicolon (;). This is a “point of imperfect sense, in the middle of a 
Colon, or period; commonly, when it is a compound axiom; whose parts 
are joined together, by a double, and sometime by a single, conjunc¬ 
tion”. From a prosodic point of view, the length of a semicolon is almost 
twice as long as that of a colon. Examples of semicolon are frequent. In 
the Creed, we underline the following phrases: ...conceived by the Holy 
God?; born of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate; was cru¬ 
cified,...; I believe in the Holy God; the Holy Catholic Church; the com¬ 
munion of Saints; the forgivness of sins; the resurrection of the body; 
and ... 


28 This definition and all the quotations which follow are taken from Chapt. 4, Par.-3 (pp. 58 
63). 
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4. Comma (,). It is the least important simple primary point, because it is 
a point of “more imperfect sense, in a simple axiom, or in either part of 
a compound”. In other words, it “continues the tenor of the voice to the 
last, with the shortest pause”. In fact, examples like ...God, the Father 
Almighty, maker; or, ... was crucified, dead, and buried demonstrate that 
there is no variation of tones in reading the text aloud. 


4.2.1.2.2. Mixed ‘Primary Points’ 

They have one main feature, that is: they “have always some simple 
points, expressed or understood, in them”. In fact, Erotesis and Ecponesis 
are used in the examples which follow instead of a full stop, a colon, a 
comma, etc. They are well represented in the following examples, all 
taken from the Holy Bible (especially from the New Testament). 


1. EROTESIS (?). 

= colon 

Is God unrighteous, who takes vengeance? (I speak as a man) 
God forbid (Rom. 3,5). 

=comma 

Oh generation of vipers! Who has forwarned ... (Mat. 3,7) 

2. ECPONESIS (!) 

—comma 

Alas! Who shall live when God does this! (Numbers 24,23) 

= period 

Oh wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death! (Rom. 7, 24) 

3. PARENTHESIS () 

= period . . 

Peter stood up in the middle of the disciples, and said, (the 

number of the names together were about 120) Men and 
brethren &c (Act. 1,15). 

— comma 

Then went the Captain with the Officers, and brought them 
without violence: (for they feared the people, lest they should 
have been stoned) and when they had brought them, &c. (Act. 

5, 26) 
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4 ,. PARATHESIS [ ] 

=comma 

Bother Saul, the Lord has sent me, [Jesus that appeared unto 
you, in the way as you came] that you might... (Act. 9, 17) 


As in the case of the simple points, the four mixed points will be 
analysed now in details. 

1. Erotesis. The description Butler gives for this punctuation mark is 
extraordinarily modern. In fact, he considers it not only a signal of ‘ask¬ 
ing’ but also of ‘urging’ or of ‘reprimanding’. He even considers it poss¬ 
ible for a question mark to indicate an alternative, as happens in Luk., 6, 
39: Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they not both fall into the dite? 
Therefore, he anticipates the most recent approaches to the study of the 
English interrogative mood, according to which very few questions are 
‘pure questions’, whereas the greatest part of them is made up of rhetori¬ 
cal questions, echo questions, exclamations, and so on 29 . From a pros¬ 
odic point of view, the Author reminds the reader that in the case of a 
‘pure Erotesis’, a rising intonation would follow. If the question was of 
the wh- kind, its intonation contour would be falling. 

2. Ecponesis. It is “a note of Exclamation: when some great passion of 
the mind is pathetically uttered: wider it is in Admiration, Indignation; 


29 In The Philosophy of Grammar (1925), Otto Jespersen wrote: “A question is a kind of 
request, a request to tell the original speaker something, to give him a piece of information that 
he wants. Questions may range from virtual commands to polite prayers ” (O. Jespersen, The 
Philosophy of Grammar, Allen & Unwin, London; Henry Holt, New York 1925, p. 302. My 
italics). Some decades later, in 1962, Georges Faure underlines the fact that we often call a ques¬ 
tion a sentence with a final question mark, although that question will never receive any answer 
by anyone, because it needs no answer at all (G. Faure, Recherches sur les caracteres et le role 
des elements musicaux..., cit., pp. 179-249). For a complete discussion on this topic, see: D.L. 
Bolinger, Interrogative Structure of American English, Proceedings of the American Dialect 
Society, n. 28, University of Alabama Press, Alabama 1957. Some interesting suggestions on the 
subject are given also in: D. Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, cit., pp. 275-326 (esp. pars. 
1058 and 1063); K. Pike, Op. Cit., pp. 163-168. One of the most recent theoretical approaches to 
the subject is given in: G. Gobber, Pragmatica delle frasi interrogative. Con applicazioni al 
Tedesco, al Polacco e al Russo, Pubblicazioni delPI.S.U. - Universita Cattolica, Milan 1999. 
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Exortation, Desperation; Exultation, Lamentation; Terror, Commiser¬ 
ation; or the like”. A falling tone follows, like a normal sentence ended 
by a full stop, but it requires a higher tone, or a longer pause, on the 
word (or words) expressing exclamation (Oh..., Alas... etc.). 

3. Parenthesis. Normal round brackets enclose one or more words of 
'perfect sense’, i.e. phrases which may be independent of the rest of the 
sentence. These words are usually pronounced in a lower tone, or follow 
the same tone of the entire text. 

4. Parathesis. Unlike parenthesis, square brackets enclose one or more 
words ot ‘imperfect sense’, so that they have no meaning if they are not 
related to what follows or preceeds in the text. They represent a sort of 
“distinction or declaration of that which goes before”. They are similar 
to parenthesis only in their pronunciation. 


POINTS 

PRIMARY 




SECONDARY 

SIMPLE 

period 

colon 

[.] 

[:] 




semicolon 

[;] 



MIXED 

comma 

[,] 


apostrophe 

erotesis 

m 

eclipsis 


ecponesis 

[!] 

dieresis 


parenthesis 

() 

hyphen 


parathesis 

[] 
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4.3. The eighteenth century 

The seventeenth-century studies on English punctuation and rhythm 
had no followers. Nevertheless, the problem of defining and transcribing 
the intonation and pauses of oral English reappeared strongly almost a 
hundred years later. 

In the eighteenth century, scholars started to be seriously interested 
in speech mechanisms and in English oral communication. This century 
saw the flourishing of ‘delivery’ 30 . Speaking opportunities were devel¬ 
oping rapidly everywhere: in parliament, at the bar, in the pulpit, in the 
theatre and in polite conversation. The demand for expressing ideas in 
oral English increased. The interest in private and public speech was 
matched by a corresponding concern for the study of the English lan¬ 
guage and pronunciation. 

It was the ideal period for the development of studies on intonation. 
At last, in 1775 the first impressive study on English intonation 
appeared. It was An Essay Towards Establishing the Melody & Measure 
of Speech (later known as Prosodia Rationalis) by Joshua Steele 31 : this 
work opened up a number of important frontiers in the field of prosodic 
features as a whole. It was followed by John Walker’s The Melody of 
Speaking (1787) 32 , a markedly pedagogical treatise aimed at giving a 


30 For a discussion on the meaning of the word ‘delivery’ in the 18th century, see: A. Zanola 
Macola, The Economy of Voice and Gesture in English Oral Communication: The American 
Elocutionary Movement, in G. Iamartino, M. Bignami, C. Pagetti eds, The Economy Principles 
in English: Linguistic, Literary, and Cultural Perspectives. Proceedings of the XIX Conference 
of the Associazione Italiana di Anglistica (Milan, 21-23 October 1999), Unicopli, Milan 2002, 
pp. 316-324. By ‘delivery’ we mean the fifth canon of traditional rhetoric (the other four being: 
Invention, arrangement, style and memory). Highly regarded Roman orators such as Cicero and 
Quintilian recognized delivery and its importance in speeches: although neither of them dealt 
directly with the relationship between the speaker and the audience, they both noted how speak¬ 
ing may be affected by variations in the voice and body movements. As a consequence, they 
stressed the necessity for proper sounds and gesture in meeting the situational demands of 
rhetoric. The word used by the great Roman authorities to name this part of rhetoric was pro- 
nuntiatio or actio. 

31 J. Steele, An Essay Towards Establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to be Expressed 
and Perpetuated by Peculiar Symbols (1775), Scolar Press, Menston 1969. The second edition, 
known as Prosodia Rationalis, was published in 1779: it is longer than the original version, for 
it also contains the whole debate of Steele with Lord Burnett (Monboddo) on the subject dis¬ 
cussed in the volume. 

32 J. Walker, The Melody of Speaking Delineated , cit. 
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guide to those who wanted to read and speak well. 

After these, there was little additional information about English 
intonation until the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth centuries. The great majority of eighteenth-century writings con¬ 
fined the treatment of oral language to inaccurate generalizations on the 
motivational power of words, though concentrating on the relationship 
between language, voice and gesture: as a consequence, there is a con¬ 
siderable number of volumes which may be interesting for a psychol¬ 
ogist or a communication expert. Further comments on intonation were 
occasionally treated inside wider studies on the art of speaking and 
delivering a speech all through the eighteenth century. One of them is 
Lectures on Elocution (1762) by Thomas Sheridan: the volume antici¬ 
pated the modern distinction between ‘natural’ tones, which are univer¬ 
sal, and ‘instituted’ tones, which are language-particular 33 . 

Nevertheless, only at the end of the century did Henry Sweet, Harold 
Palmer and Daniel Jones become fully aware of all the prosodic effects 
and voice qualities of the English speaker and develop a general pho¬ 
netic approach to the study of intonation. 

4.3.1. Melody and Measure 

In 1827, the American scholar James Rush wrote in The Philosophy 
of the Human Voice: 

Time , in speaking, is denoted by the terms; long, short, quick, slow, and 
rapid. Music has a more precise scale of relationship, in its order of signs 
from semibreve to double-demisemiquaver. [...]Mr. Steele gives examples 
of an application of the symbols of music, to the variable time of dis¬ 
course 34 . 

In fact, Steele’s Essay provided demostration for the existence of 
tonal variations in English almost one century before Rush. Joshua 
Steele was a prosodist, a musician, and an elocutionist, who made the 

33 T. Sheridan, A Course of Lectures on Elocution: Together with Two Dissertations on 
Language (1762), Georg Olms Verlag, Hildesheim/New York 1970. 

J. Rush, The Philosophy of the Human Voice, Embracing its Physiological History, Together 
with a System of Principles by Which Criticism in the Art of Elocution May Be Rendered 
Intelligible, and Instruction, Definite and Comprehensive, to Which is Added a Brief Analysis of 
Song and Recitative, Grigg and Elliott, Philadelphia 1893 (7th ed.), p. 70. 
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first attempt to create a systematic transcriptional method for notating 
length, stress and pitch features. 

His primary intent was that of defining the melody and measure of 
speech . He wrote: 

The puzzling obscurity relative to the melody and measure of speech 
which has hitheito existed between modern critics and ancient grammari¬ 
ans, has been chiefly owing to a want of terms and characters, sufficient to 
distinguish clearly the several properties or accidents belonging to lan¬ 
guage; such as, accent, emphasis, quantity , pause, and force; instead of 
which five terms , they have generally made use of two only, accent and 
quantity, with some loose hints concerning pauses , but without any clear 
and sufficient rules for their use and measurements; so that the definitions 
required for distinguishing between the expression force (or loudness) and 
emphasis , with their several degrees, were worse than lost; their difference 
being tacitly felt, though not explained or reduced to rule, was the cause of 
confounding all the rest 35 . 

4.3.1.1. Joshua Steele 

Steele’s study on English melody started as a reply to Lord Burnett 
(or Burnet, better known as Lord Monboddo) on the subject of English 
oral language. Monboddo wrote that the melody of the English language 
was “nothing better than the music of a drum , in which we perceive no 
difference except that of a louder or softer, according as the instrument 
is more or less forcibly struck” 36 . In aswer to this statement, Steele con¬ 
vinced Monboddo that English speech has melody and rhythm. He 
showed that this melody was a kind of tune or pitch pattern inherent to 
speech; that this rhythm was a recurrence of measured quantity which 
depends on the nature of language and on an inner understanding of the 
context. 

To prove his theses, he analysed oral speech according to musical 
principles, showing how speech moves up and down the musical scale 
by infinitesimal intervals between syllables. He noted that, unfortunate- 


35 J. Steele, Op. Cit., p. VIII. 

36 J. Burnet, Of the Origin and Progress of Language (1773-1792), Georg Olms Verlag, 
Hildesheim/New York 1974, vol. II, part II, p. 300. 
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ly, these intervals are not perfect, unlike the intervals between musical 
notes, which are always perfectly distinguishable 37 . Since speech 
melody could not be precisely rendered by literal musical symboliz¬ 
ations, Steele invented a new notation for speech consisting of curved 
lines or slides, replacing the traditional notes on a musical scale, and a 
complex system of symbols adapted from musical notation 38 . 

The word accent is used in his treatise, according to the classical tra¬ 
dition, with the meaning of pitch or intonation 39 , and it is of three kinds: 

• grave 
® acute 

• circumflex (rising and falling). 

The first two are considered as single fixed tones, whereas the last 
one is the mark of vocal slides, in which the acute may become grave 
and viceversa. In fact, the circumflex is a sort of “flight, up and down, 
through nineteen quarter tones” 40 . Tonal variations occur as a rule in 
daily conversation, and they are fundamental tools to convey meaning to 
words and sentences. Rising pitch usually wants the listener’s attention 
to be kept up, whereas falling pitch completes the sentence. This appar¬ 
ently elementary intuition will become a fundamental idea in the elocu¬ 
tionary tradition which will later develop in Great Britain and in the 
USA. 

Steele’s first steps towards the description of accent, or intonation, 
were taken on the basis of repeated experiments on his own oral perfor¬ 
mance. These ‘tests’ were carried out with the help of a bass viol, in 
order to determine both the absolute range of pitches through which the 


37 We read in the Essay (7. Steele, Op. Cit., p. 4): "The melody of speech moves rapidly up or 
down by slides, wherein no graduated distinction of tones and semitones can be measured by the 
ear; nor does the voice [...]ever dwell distinctly, for any perceptible space of time, on any certain 
level or uniform tone, except the last tone on which the speaker ends or makes a pause. 
[...]whilst almost every one perceives and admits singing to be performed by the ascent and 
descent of the voice through a variety of notes [...]; it seems, at first sight, somewhat extraordi¬ 
nary, that even men of science should not perceive the rapid slides of the voice, upwards and 
downwards, in common speech”. 

38 For a more detailed analysis of Steele’s notation and thought see: A. Zanola Macola, La melo- 
dia dellaparola secondo Joshua Steele, “L’analisi linguistica e letteraria”, 1, 1996, pp. 173-203. 

39 Cfr. J. Burnet, Op. Cit., vol. II, part II, p. 278; J. Steele, Op. Cit, p. 10. 

40 J. Steele, Op. Cit, p. 8. For a discussion on the double form of the circumflex see also: J. 
Walker, Op. Cit., p. 16. 
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voice was capable of sliding, and the manner of progression from tone 
to tone. As to the first matter, Steele reported as follows: 

I made trial of the fundamental (or deepest note of the instrument) that 
seemed to be key note to the common level of my voice in speaking, 
[—land made use of the open tone of the fourth string of a violoncello 
[...(which was the octave below my common level. I found my slides in 
common discourse went about a fifth (of the diatonic scale) above the level 
or key-note, and about a seventh below it; but if empassioned, it run two 
whole tones higher, which made in the whole extent a compass of 13 notes, 
or octave and sixth 41 . 

The Author soon realized that the continuous changes from acute to 
grave and viceversa did not follow the rules of the diatonic or chromatic 
scale, because they were too rapid to be recognized by a human ear. As a 
consequence, he unequivocally declared, against Monboddo’s theory, 
that English rhythm was not monotonous. 

With his system of notation, Steele hoped that anyone might read a 
written text as a score of music and that performances of great actors 
and speakers might be preserved. He illustrated his hopes with a tran¬ 
scription of the famous Hamlet’s soliloquy as delivered by David 
Garrick: here he used the musical staff, the clef, the time signature, and 
supplementary indicators for rate, pause, pitch, force, and stress. In a 
sense, he tried to anticipate what the phonograph and the tape recorder 
were to do later. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, prosodists and elocutionists employed 
in one way or another Steele’s new analysis of phonetic, dynamic, and 
prosodic components of speech. His lively concern for living facts was 
atypical at his time: in this way, he taught his followers to observe phe¬ 
nomena of English speech, rather than to yield to any authoritarian pro¬ 
nouncement. 

4.3.1.2. John Walker (1732-1807) 

Walker was thirty-seven years old when he abandoned his career as 
an actor and turned to teaching, lecturing, and writing on elocution. He 
published many works on pronunciation, elocution, and composition and 


41 J. Steele, Op. Cit, pp. 37-38. 
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became the most important scholar of the eighteenth-century in matters 
of pronunciation, especially after his publication of A Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Language in 
1791 42 . 

He published six books on elocution: Exercises for Improvement in 
Elocution (1777) is a collection of readings, dedicated to Garrick; 
Elements of Elocution (1781) is an important systematic presentation of 
his elocutionary theory, later summarized in Hints for the Improvement 
in the Art of Reading (1783); A Rhetorical Grammar (1785) presents an 
adaptation of the old canons of rhetoric to the ‘new’ canons of elocution; 
Melody of Speaking Delineated (1787) explains a method of teaching 
elocution by means of signs adapted from musical notation; finally, The 
Academic Speaker (1789) is a book of extracts for declamatory prac¬ 
tice 43 . The Elements of Elocution and the treatise on Melody are his most 
interesting works for our research. 

The basic idea in Walker’s Elements is that the reader obtains har¬ 
mony of sound and achieves fidelity to the author’s purpose by applying 
the inflections found in nature to the various grammatical forms utilized 
by the author. These inflections are four: 

• rising 
® falling 

• circumflex rising 

• circumflex falling 

His distinction is not new. In fact, Steele had written about rising, 
falling, and circumflex inflections six years before Walker’s publication. 
However, Walker’s application of the theory of slides to grammatical 
forms is undoubtedly original. He went back to this subject in the fol¬ 
lowing years, especially in his treatise on Melody. 

Walker’s analysis of intonation and prosody was done with a strong 


^ T. Crowley, Proper English? Readings in Language, History, and Cultural Identity, 
Routledge, London/New York 1991, pp. 94-110. 

43 Walker’s complete bibliography is given in Ibidem and in: F.W. Haberman, English Sources 
of American Elocution, in K. Wallace ed., History of Speech Education in America, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Inc., New York 1954, p. 117. See also: M. Cohen, Sensible Words, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 1977; A.P.R. Howatt, A History of English Language 
Teaching, Oxford University Press, Oxford 1984. 
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pedagogical intent, as the Advertisement to the Melody of Speaking 
underlines: 

The Author addresses those few who philosophize on language, and who 
look with a favourable eye on whatever promises improvement. By a lono 
course of teaching he has repeatedly experienced the utility of his plan, 
and, for the use of his pupils, is induced to make this addition to his former 
treatises on the same subject 44 . 

He paid a great deal of attention to theoretical principles, and was 
perfectly aware of the basis of tonal contrasts. As a premise, he outlined 
the difference between musical melody and oral melody , as Steele had 
done before him: 

Singing sounds are such as continue a given time, upon one precise point of 
the musical scale, and then leap as it were from one note to another; but 
speaking sounds, instead of dwelling on the note they begin with, slide 
either upwards or downwards to the neighbouring notes , without any per¬ 
ceptible rest on any; so that speaking sounds are exactly of the same kind 
with those which are produced by a violin when the finger slides up and 
down the string, while the bow is drawn across it. The singing sound, there¬ 
fore, is a Monotone, and the speaking sound a slide or inflection 45 . 

In this treatise the inflections were widely described and exemplified 
in five groups, instead of the originary four: 

i) The Monotone . Transcribed with a horizontal line, similar to that 

which is used to express a long syllable in verse ( “ ), it is considered 
by the Author as “a continuation or sameness of sound, like that pro¬ 
duced by repeatedly striking a bell; it may be louder or softer, but 
continues in exactly the same pitch” 46 . According to Walker, one of 
the best examples of this inflection is given in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost (Book ii, v. I: “High on a throne of royal state, \vhich far...”). 

ii) The rising inflexion ( ' ). It is described as the “upward turn of the 
voice we generally use at the comma, or in asking a question, which 
begins with a verb”. 


44 J. Walker, Op. Cit., p. ii. 

45 Ibid ., p. 7. My italics. 

46 Ibid., p. 15. 
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iii) The falling inflexion ( v ). It is generally used “at the colon and semi¬ 
colon, and must necessarily be heard in the answer to the former 
question”. 

iv) The rising circumflex (V). It begins with a falling slide and ends with 
a rising slide on the same syllable. 

v) The falling circumflex ( A ). It begins with the rising and ends with the 

falling slide. 

Additional emphasis nlay be superimposed on each of the five 
inflections. It is of two kinds: emphasis of passion or emphasis of sense. 
The first “gives force and energy to every word in a sentence, and can¬ 
not, therefore, be denoted by marking single words, but must be 
described [...]at the head of the sentence” 47 . The other “marks every 
word in opposition or contradistinction to any other word expressed; or 
marks opposition or contradistinction to some word not expressed, but 
understood” 48 . 

A choice of readings follows the theoretical explanation. Here it is 
the complete list: Mr Pitt's Answer to Mr. H. Walpole, Lord Strafford's 
Speech, Lord Clifford's Speech, King Edward the IV's Speech, The 
Oration of Cominius, The Speech of Hermocrates, John of Gaunt's 
Speech, Speech of the Lady in Comus on Temperance, Speech of the 
Lady in Comus on Chastity, Portia's Speech on Mercy, Demosthenes 
against Aeschines on the Crown. 

4.3.1.3. Thomas Sheridan (1719-1788) 

Sheridan’s biography is astonishingly similar to Walker’s. Both of 
them were actors, theatre managers, and then lecturers, writers and lexi¬ 
cographers. But their methods were basically different. As we have seen 
previously, Walker was a pedagogue and tried to establish a system; on 
the contrary, Sheridan was an observer, liked generalizations, and sought 
a revival of oratorical training. 

His works deal with three main subjects: education, pronunciation, 
and elocution. His three works dealing more specifically with reading 
and speaking are published lectures. In A Discourse being Introductory 
to a Course of Lectures on Elocution and the English Language (1759), 


47 Ibid., p. 18. 

48 Ibid., p. 19. 
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Sheridan recommended the study of the spoken language and the pri n 
ciples and rules of elocution. He insisted on these subjects also in 4 
Course of Lectures on Elocution (1762): in this series of seven lectures 
he provided the working definition of elocution, established his philoso¬ 
phy, and discussed articulation, pronunciation, accent, emphasis, tones 
(or notes) of the speaking voice, pauses or stops, key or pitch, manage¬ 
ment of the voice and gesture. Lectures on the Art of Reading (177S) 
repeats many of the theories discussed in A Course 49 . The central propo¬ 
sition of these works is that oratory, properly taught, will eliminate the 
disorders in the English language. By ‘language’ he means: 

any way or method whatsoever, by which all that passes in the mind of one 
man, may be manifested to another. And as this is chiefly done by an agree¬ 
ment in the use of certain signs, it is no matter what those signs are; there 
being little or no natural connection, between any verbal signs and our 
ideas, which is sufficiently evinced, by the variety of languages that are 
spoken, in the different countries of the world 50 . 

Sheridan’s A Course of Lectures on Elocution (1762) underlines the 
importance of words, which are necessary tools for the expression of 
ideas. As a matter of fact, words are the marks or symbols of our ideas 51 . 
However, the usage of words is strictly dependent on correct pronunci¬ 
ation. The meanings of words is entirely conditioned by the speaker’s 
good pronunciation. For what, Sheridan asks, would be the point of 
being able to be sure of the meaning of a word if the pronunciation of 
the same word by different speakers resulted in our not being able to 
recognize that word? Communication cannot take place without good 
elocution. The Author explains the idea clearly in his Lecture VI, in 
which the tones of the English language are described: 

Now, as in order to know what another knows, and in the same manner that 
he knows it, an exact transcript of the ideas which pass in the mind of one 


49 Only Sheridan's most important works will be discussed here: T. Sheridan, Op. Cit. A detailed 
evaluation of his complete work can be found in: F. W. Haberman, English Sources of American 
Elocution, in K.R. Wallace ed., History of Speech Education in America, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York 1954, pp. 105-126; T. Crowley, Op. Cit., pp. 63-72. 

50 T. Sheridan, Op. Cit., p. 94. 

51 Ibid., p. 98. My italics. 
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man must be made by sensible marks, in the mind of another; so in order to 
feel what another feels, the emotions which are in the mind of one man 
must also be communicated to that of another, by sensible marks. 

That the sensible marks necessary to answer this purpose, can not possibly 
be mere words, might fully be proved by a philosophical disquisition into 
their nature [...]. It is certain that we have given names to many of these 
emotions [...]. But the use of these names is not to stand as types of the 
emotions themselves, but only as signs, of the simple or complex ideas, 
which are formed of those emotions 32 . 

True signs of passions are tones and gestures, which are expression 
of the language of passions (or emotions) 52 ’. Tones, in particular, are 
“expressive of sorrow, lamentation, mirth, joy, hatred, anger, love, pity, 
&c” and are the same “in all nations, and consequently can excite emo¬ 
tions in us analogous to those passions, when accompanying words 
which we do not understand”. The power of tones is so strong that “the 
very tones themselves, independent of words, will produce the same 
effects, as has been amply proved by the power of musical imitation. 
And tho’ these tones are usually accompanied with words [...], yet the 
whole energy, or power of exciting analogous emotions in others, lies in 
the tones themselves” 54 . 

Tones may express feelings and emotion, whereas words express 
contents and ideas. Tones are even more important than words, because 
“words are limited to their peculiar office, and never can supply the 
place of tones; yet tones, on the other hand, are not confined to their 
province, but often supply the place of words, as marks of ideas” 55 . The 
Author is absolutely convinced of the superiority of tones in conveying 
information and feelings: the Chinese language is, in his opinion, the 
most perfect demonstration of his theory. In fact, 

52 Ibid., p. 99. 

53 Ibid., p. 101. Sheridan’s theory includes two kinds of language, namely the language of ideas 
and the language of passions, or emotions: “The one is, the language of ideas; by which the 
thoughts which pass in a man’s mind, are manifested to others; and this language is composed 
chiefly of words properly ranged, and divided into sentences. The other, is the language of emo¬ 
tions; by which the effects that those thoughts have upon the mind of the speaker, in exciting the 
passions, affections, and all manner of feelings, are not only made known, but communicated to 
others; and this language is composed of tones, looks, and gesture” {Ibid., pp. 132-133). 

54 Ibidem. 

55 Ibid., p. 108. 
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The Chinese language is chiefly made up of tones, and the same individual 
word shall have sixty different meanings, according to the different tones in 
which it is pronounced. Here then it is clear, that fifty nine of the sixty 
ideas, are marked by tones; for the same individual word, pronounced 
exactly in the same manner, can not possibly by itself, be a clear and dis¬ 
tinct mark, for more than one idea D6 . 

Unfortunately, there is no further reference to the functions of inton¬ 
ation and prosodic features throughout Sheridan’s work. He was a great 
innovator, however, in depicting the use of language not merely to com¬ 
municate ideas, but also all the emotions, and sensitive, and imaginative 
faculties of man 57 . Sheridan’s ideal delivery was to be characterized by 
grace and naturalness. When he began his work, Cicero and Quintilian 
were his frame of reference in the elocutionary field, but later he created 
his own categories; he reached a large audience through his lectures and 
his books and brilliantly practiced his own art. 

4.4. The nineteenth century 

At the end of the eighteenth century many of the most important 
problems of intonation had been sketched out, although most ol them 
were stillnot recognized as such. Kenneth Pike, at the end of a short his¬ 
torical introduction to his intonational analysis of American English, 
summarizes the main points of the seventeenth and eighteenth prosodic 
studies and suggests a list of interesting questions, that will be proposed 
here. Each question corresponds to one intonational problem discussed 
by one or more authors among those that have been studied in the previ¬ 
ous chapters. 

Is intonation important to communication, or is it something which can 
safely be ignored (Hart)? [...]Can the intonation be divided up into two or 
more general pitch schemes (Butler), or is a more complicated system 
necessary for description (Steele)? [...]Is pitch unimportant and practically 
nonexistant in English because it is not lexical as in Greek (Monboddo) 01 
is nevertheless highly significant (Steele)? Does the pitch act primarily on 
syllables (Steele) or is it spread over words and sentences (cf. Monboddo)? 


56 Ibidem. 

57 Ibid., p. 110. 
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Should the pitch be represented like music (Steele), or by a few marks for 
the general trend of the voice (Walker)? Does the pitch of English function 
like mere animal cries (Sheridan), or like the dull beating of a drum 
(Monboddo), or like extremely intricate music (Steele), or in extremely 
simple tunes slightly modifiable (Butler, Walker)? Is intonation indepen¬ 
dent of grammar or caused by it or accompany it in some specific relation¬ 
ship (cf. Steele versus Walker)? Should the attention be placed upon a full 
analysis, regardless of practicability of writing (Steele), or should an 
attempt be made to a full analysis to be made to indicate a few pitch curves, 
only, by a limited number of symbols for use by students (Walker), or left 
as punctuation (Butler)? Finally, should the analysis of English intonation 
be prepared for the native or for the foreigner (cf. Hart’s discussion of both 
uses of the phonetic alphabet, f. 5, p. 1-2)? 58 . 

Apparently, it seems that at the beginning of the twentieth century all 
had already been said about intonation. In fact, the major intonational 
problems had been recognized centuries before. George Faure, in his 
Recherches sur les carcicteres et le role des elements musicaux dans la 
prononciation anglaise , seems to agree with Pike on this point. In a 
chapter devoted to English intonation, he says: 

II semble bien que des la fin du XVIIIe siecle V etude de 1’intonation 
anglaise ait non seulement retenu Y attention d authentiques chercheurs, 
mais les ait aussi amenes a poser, souvent en termes excellents, tout un 
ensemble de problemes qui font encore l’objet de travaux et de discussions, 
et merne a proposer a leur sujet des essais de solution qui ne seraient pas 
deplaces dans des ouvrages beaucoup plus recents 59 . 

Nineteenth century studies on English intonation did not generate 
new - or at least original - ideas in the field. Nevertheless, it is in this 
century that the interest in intonation and prosody increased enormously 
both in England and in America. In Great Britain linguists concentrated 
on the debate between supporters and accusers of Steele s theoiies, 
whereas in the U.S.A. the first studies on the functions of intonation in 
oral communication take root. 


58 K. Pike, Op. Cit., pp. 4-5. 

59 G. Faure, Op. Cit., p. 19. 
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4.4.1. Towards a science of speech 

Steele’s work did not have great success when it was published. The 
reviews of Prosodia Rationalis were very sceptical about any ‘musical’ 
transcription of the oral language. An anonymous writer of the nine¬ 
teenth century wrote: 

Even admitting that, in the rise and fall of speaking, the voice does run the 
divisions up and down the very few notes within the compass contended 
for, the oratorical melody of the Greek tongue being confessedly lost, and 
the application of it, or the substitution of any thing equivalent to the 
English, being attended with great, if not insuperable difficulties, it may be 
worth considering, whether it would not be better to give up all thoughts of 
it entirely, and make the suppression of such variation the distinguishing 
characteristics of speaking , as opposed to singing 60 . 

In other words, if English could not achieve the accomplishments of 
Greek, it was better give up the attempt altogether. No compromise was 
allowed: either English had all the properties of a classical tongue, or it 
was preferable to abndon the few it did have. In any case, intonational 
studies were considered useless, being motivated by a vain aesthetic 
intent to maintain a certain ‘elegance of speech’. 

Two months later, however, another anonymous writer declared in 
The Critical Review that Steele’s application of musical notation to the 
task of transcribing speech was something ‘new’ 61 and underlined its 
value. From that moment on, Steele’s contributions to the study of 
English intonation were given their right weight, till the phonograph was 
invented. When technology produced machines able to record the 
human voice, Prosodia Rationalis failed to achieve its purpose, and was 
practically forgotten. 

Of the few who did remember Steele’s importance, Thelwall, Roe 62 


60 The review is published in: P.K. Alkon, Joshua Steele and the Melody of Speech, “Language 
and Speech”, II/3, 1959, pp. 167-168. Here we quote from: Ibid., p. 168. 

61 Review of Steele’s Prosodia Rationalis , “The Critical Review, or Annals of Literature by A 
Society of Gentlemen”, 41, 1779, p. 212. 

62 For a discussion on this topic see: T.S. Omond, English Metrists , Oxford University Press, 
Oxford 1921. 
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and Odell 63 Ellis 64 and Storm 65 must be cited. Two works m particular 
wm ^considered now: An Essay an the Elements Accents and Prosody 
of the English Language by Odell and Speech and Song by E . 

4 4 In 1806 Ode?one of Steele’s most faithful followers, published An 
Essay on the Elements, Accents, & Prosody of the English Language as 
a confirmation of his teacher’s theories. In the chapter English Acc 
the Author described some keywords, such as tone pitch, accent 

melody, and their etymology. He reconsidered the woJ c °Estelle’s 
ancestors: Walker’s Melody. Sheridan’s Lectures and, of course, Steele s 
Prosodia Rationale. The latter one is his own mam reference bo , 
even though his position towards Steele’s thought is not wit out leserva- 
tiTs In particular, he is critical of Steele’s idea of ‘pause Steele 
assumed the existence of eight different subdivisions of quantity, corre¬ 
sponding to the musical notes from a quaver to a dotted^reve, an 
to their equivalent pauses. On the contrary, according to Odell, 

no measures whether of sound or silence, in prose or verse, can be regu- 

Med by arbitrary computations: nor can such diversities of measures, as Mr 

SrLumes, 5 be 

that me eoicc is in continual 

Jtion, ascending and descending, not always mked nmh equal veloaty, 

but always very rapidly, through intervals of limited exten . 

As a consequence, Odell disagreed with Steele’s definition of quan¬ 
tity too Not so did Ellis, who acknowledged Prosodia Rationahs to 
»,he“aS work on the time and cadence of English speech’, com- 
menting on “the rarity and value of his [Steele s] book . 
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4.4.1.2. Alexander Ellis 

In 1876, a hundred years after the publication of Prosodici 
Rationalis, Ellis published an essay on the English rhythm, entitled 
Speech and Song, where the difference between oral and musical perfor¬ 
mances was described in the following terms: 

In speech, pitch is uncertain, unsustained, and ‘gliding’ through several 
pitches but slightly differing from each other. In song, pitch is (or should 
be) quite certain, sustained, and rarely gliding off to another pitch 68 . 

The Author was totally indebted to Steele’s theories, as he recog¬ 
nized some years later: 

Steele attended to length and silence in one, under the name of time, and 
distributed them so as to divide speech, in prose or verse, into equal inter¬ 
vals of time, answering to musical bars ; he especially noted pitch, and also 
force, not however, as here employed, but as part of expression, and hence 
forming part of weight, and corresponding to the crescendos and diminu¬ 
endos of music, and in fact the whole apparatus of oratory. What is here 
meant by force he calls weight, and makes it agree completely with the 
beating of a conductor of music, that he assignes weight to silences 69 . 

It will be observed that Ellis emphasizes Steele’s postulate of periodi¬ 
city, omitting any mention of his independent apparatus for indicating 
relative duration. 

Ellis became more and more interested in the intonational functions, 
and not only in the description of prosodic phenomena. Consequently, 
he found some American studies in the field - especially James Rush’s 
and Melville Bell’s researches - absolutely innovative 70 . 


Philological Society”, 113, 1873-1874, pp. 129-132. 

68 J.A. Ellis, Speech and Song, in M.L. Barker, Op. Cit., p. 171. 

69 J. A. Ellis, Mr. Alexander J. Ellis Remarks on Professor Mayor’s Two Papers on Rhythm, in 
P. Alkon, Op. Cit., p. 172. 

70 A complete bibliography on this subject is given in: A.G. Kennedy, A Bibliography of 
Writings on the English Language from the Beginning of Printing to the End of 1922 , Harvard 
University/Yale University Presses, Cambridge/New Haven 1927. 
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4.5. The beginnings of the 20th century 

Independently of the discussions about rhythm and metre taking 
place in Britain in pamphlets and scholarly journals, at the end of the 
nineteenth century there began to be developed an awarenes of the 
importance of intonation, especially in the context of language teaching. 
The need to provide materials which would be both useful to teachers 
and adequate guides to prosodic features led some phoneticians to write 
descriptive and teaching manuals of intonation. 

The earliest work in this field was that of Henry Sweet. Sweet’s gen¬ 
eral phonetic training made him fully aware of prosodic effects and 
voice qualities other than intonation in English ( breath, voice, whisper, 
glottal stop, stage whisper or wheeze among the throat sounds; clear¬ 
ness, dullness, nasality, wheeziness, gutturality among the voice quali¬ 
ties). Developments in transcriptions came early: Paul Passy first used a 
system of lines and curves, whereas Daniel Jones continued to use a 
musical notation in his Intonation Curves. A system of notation was 
devised by Harold Palmer: he stressed the need to distinguish the func¬ 
tional units of intonation, called head, nucleus and tail. Moreover, he 
adopted a new transcription: his intralinear transcription - that is, within 
the line of text - replaced the traditional interlinear one. 

The approach begun by Palmer had at least two important fol¬ 
lowers: Roger Kingdon, who introduced the subdivisions of pre-head, 
and body within the concept of head, and Maria Schubiger, who gave a 
certain amount of space to the attitudinal variants of English intonation 71 . 
On the contrary, Jones’s studies were the basis of Lilias Armstrong 
and Ida Ward’s classification of tunes according to grammatical struc¬ 
tures 72 . 

In the first half of the twentieth century the work of these scholars 
was decisive in forming a theoretical perspective and a methodology for 
further study. However, after this early activity, there was a pause in the 
production of new textbooks and approaches to the subject: the ‘new’ 
ideas took time to be assimilated, and the Second World War had a gen- 


71 M. Schubiger, English Intonation, its Form and Function, Niemeyer, Tubingen 1958. 

72 L.E. Armstrong, I.C. Ward, Handbook of English Intonation, B.G. Teubner, Berlin 1926. 
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eral stultifying effect 13 . Only after the war, did the ‘industry of teaching 
English’ develop: this required new teaching materials and new data of a 
more conversational kind. Since then, the British approaches to inton¬ 
ation have shown a marked similarity in principles, as well as in notation 
and this may have been due to a reaction against the American theories 5 
which “phonemicised or morphomicised” intonation 74 . 

4.5.1. Henry Sweet 

Sweet’s main concern throughout all his intonational research was 
pedagogic. Since he was both phonetician and teacher of English as a 
foreign language, he described the studying of phonetics as the indis¬ 
pensable foundation of language. Thus did he write in 1877: 

Without a knowledge of the laws of sound change scientific philology 
- whether comparative or historical - is impossible, and without phonetics 
their study degenerates into a mere mechanical enumeration of letter 
changes 75 . 

When Sweet started writing about intonation, the subject was still 
considered ‘new’. In his preface to A Handbook we read: 

It need hardly be said that many of the statements in this book [...]will 
require careful examination by others before they can be either fully 
received or rejected. The whole subject of intonation, especially, requires to 
be thoroughly investigated by a thoroughly competent observer, which I am 
very far from being, my natural aptitude and my training being equally 
defective. It is in this branch, in the study of voice-timbre and of synthesis 
generally, that the work of future phoneticians must be concentrated 76 . 


73 The expression is adopted by D. Crystal in his Prosodic Systems and Intonation in English 
fcit.), p. 37. 

74 The expression is borrowed from Ibid., p. 39, where Crystal complains about the absence of 
“any comprehensive description of the forms of intonation used in English” adopted by the con¬ 
temporary British school of intonational studies. He thinks that “much of the available material 
is selective and oversimplified, due to the pressing demands of a pedagogical context - a state of 
affairs which is perfectly understandable when seen in its historical setting, but which is none 
the less undesiderable. The lack of any complete guide to intonation naturally resulted in a great 
deal of personal impressionism, and the making of vague frequency judgements”. 

75 H. Sweet, A Handbook of Phonetics, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1877, p. III. 

76 H. Sweet, A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical, Part I, Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford 1900-1931, p. X (my italics). 
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A knowledge of intonation - and sentence stress as a consequence - 
is not only an essential part of elocution and pronunciation, but is also 
an integral part of the syntax. Each language reveals its own particular 
relationship between intonation and grammar. So, for example: 

In such a language as English each tone has a general signification, and 
may be applied to any word indifferently. Thus by a simple inflexion of the 
voice a single word will often express what in other languages could only 
be adequately stated in a complete sentence. We may therefore call this 
kind of tone a sentence-tone. The Greek tones on the other hand are strictly 
word-tones; each word has but one tone, which is absolutely inherent in it, 
being as much an essential part of it as its consonantal 01 vowel structure . 

The grammatical function of intonation is often underlined by 
Sweet, especially when he studies the syntax of English questions. 

We can see how intonation shows the relation between words by compar¬ 
ing such a sentence as you are ready?, uttered with a rising tone, with the 
same sentence uttered with the falling tone of such a sentence as / am 
ready. While the falling tone expresses statement, the rising tone expresses 
question, so that the rising tone in you are ready? has the same meaning as 
the change of word-order in are you ready? 1 * 

Intonation is studied in terms of inflections, which may be of five 
kinds: 

• level 

• rising 
® falling 

• compound rising (that is, falling-rising) 

• compound falling (that is, rising-falling ) 79 . 


77 H Sweet, On Danish Pronunciation, cit, in E.J.A. Henderson, The Indispensable 
Foundation. A Selection from the Writings of Henry Sweet, Oxford University Press, London 
1971, p. 179. 

78 H. Sweet, A New English Grammar, I, cit., p. 31. 

79 Unfortunately, there is no clear definition of the words intonation, pitch, tone and key in 
Sweet’s writings. In A Handbook (pp. 93-96) the expressions ‘variations of pitch’ and ‘vari¬ 
ations of tone’ are interchangeable. Changes of pitch is synonym of changes of tone also m: H. 
Sweet, A History of English Sounds (1888), cit. in E.J.A. Henderson, Op. cit., p. 178. Again, in 
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Inflections may proceed by sudden leaps or regular glides. These 
two different changes of tones make the difference between musical 
intonation and oral intonation. 

In singing the voice dwells without change of pitch on each note, and leaps 
upwards or downwards to the next note as quickly as possible, so that 
although there is no break, the intermediate ‘glide-tone’ is not noticed. In 
speech the voice only occasionally dwells on one note, but is constantly 
moving upwards or downwards from one note to the other, so that the dif¬ 
ferent notes are simply points between which the voice is constantly glid- 
ing 80 . 

Almost all the oral performances are based on voice-glides , constant¬ 
ly moving upwards and downwards; only occasionally will the voice 
“dwell on any one note” 81 ; producing a voice-leap. Voice-glides and 
voice-leaps are different in different languages. In English the tones 
express various logical and emotional modifications, such as surprise, 
uncertainty, etc. but in some other languages there is a tendency to 
employ one predominant tone without much regard to its meaning. 
Sweet recognizes that, for example, in Scotch the rising tone is often 
employed monotonously, not only in questions but also in answers and 
statements of facts. In Glasgow Scotch the falling tone predominates. In 
American English the compound rise seems to be, on the contrary, the 
characteristic tone 82 . 

Sweet’s pedagogical concern plays an important role here. The main 
problem is, according to him, that of recognizing the grammatical func¬ 
tions of intonation, more than the problem of recognizing the different 
kinds of inflections. If intonation has a different function in different 
languages, 


A Handbook (cit, p. 96), the word key is introduced as a synonym of pitch: “Besides the sep¬ 
arate inflections of which it is composed, each sentence, or sentence-group, has a general pitch, 
or ‘key’ of its own” (My italics). See also: H. Sweet, A New English Grammar..., cit., p. 229. 
“When excited, we speak in a high pitch or key, when depressed, in a low key 5 (my italics). 

80 H. Sweet, A Handbook..., cit., p. 93. 

81 Ibidem. 

82 H. Sweet, A Handbook..., cit., p. 94. 
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How do such languages express these general ideas (interrogation, affirm¬ 
ation, etc.), which is the function of the English tones to express ? 83 

The Author does not give an answer to his question, which works as 
a provocation to his followers. Daniel Jones was one of the first who 
tried to give an answer. 

4.5.2. Daniel Jones 

Jones was a superb teacher, and his staff in the Department were all superb 
teachers. Great importance was attached in the Department’s teaching to 
performance [...]. General phonetics as such was hardly ever taught; mat¬ 
ters of general theory were discussed only if they arose in connection with 
these 84 . 

With these words David Abercrombie celebrated his great teacher, 
while reconsidering fifty years of studies in phonetics. Daniel Jones, one 
of the most important English phonetician of the twentieth century, one 
of the first supporters of the applied phonetics, dignified intonation as a 
“branch of the phonetic science This is one of the reasons why he 
wrote, in april 1909, the first book entirely devoted to intonation, en¬ 
titled: Intonation Curves* 5 . 

However, only in 1932, at the time of the third edition of An 
Outline* 6 , Jones produced an exhaustive analysis of intonation, both 
from the theoretical and the pragmatic point of view. He analysed care¬ 
fully the entirely bibliography on the subject 87 and arrived at his own 


83 H. Sweet, A New English Gramma?-, cit., p. 179. 

84 D. Abercrombie ed., Fifty Years in Phonetics. Selected Readings, Edinburgh University Press, 
Edinburgh, p. 39. 

85 D. Jones, Intonation Curves, cit., p. IV (My italics). 

86 D. Jones, An Outline..., cit., p. 279. 

87 Jones’s references on the subject are: L.E. Armstrong, I.C. Ward, Handbook of English 
Intonation, cit.; H. 0. Coleman, Intonation and Emphasis, “Miscellanea Phonetica I to 
Commemorate the 25th Year of ‘Le Maitre Phonetique’”, 1914, pp. 6-26; R. Kingdon, Toitetic 
Stress Marks for English, “Le Maitre Phonetique”, 54, 1939, pp. 60-4; R. Kingdon, The 
Teaching of English Intonation, “English Language Teaching”, 11/4,5,6, 1954; R. Kingdon, The 
Groundwork of English Intonation, cit.; H. Klinghardt, Sprechmelodie und Sprechtakt, N. G. 
Elvert, Marburg in Hessen 1923; H. Klinghardt, G. Klemm, Ubungen in Englischen Tonfall, 
Quelle and Meyer, Leipzig 1926 (2nd edit.); J.D. O’Connor, The Intonation of Tag Questions in 
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definition of the terms intonation and stress . He even found a new satis¬ 
factory way of transcribing intonational phenomena: it was the method 
created by Lilias Armstrong and Ida Ward in their Handbook of English 
Intonation S8 . As far as the simple definition is concerned, that year he 
wrote: 

Intonation may be defined as the variations which take place in the 
pitch of the voice in connected speech, i.e. the variations in the pitch of 
the musical note produced by the vibration of the vocal cords 89 . 

Stress may be described as the degree of force with which a sound or a syl¬ 
lable is uttered. It is essentially a subjective action. A strong force of utter¬ 
ance means energetic action of all the articulating organs; [...]it involves a 
strong ‘push’ from the chest wall and consequently strong force of exhala¬ 
tion; this generally gives the objective impression of loudness 90 . 

Intonation may be rising, falling or level Rising and falling inton¬ 
ations are represented by curves, whereas the level intonation is indicated 
by dots, to be distinguished from the bigger points used to indicate 
stress. These signs are put inside a three-lines musical stave 91 . The tran¬ 
scription reminds of Armstrong and Ward’s system, who simplified in¬ 
tonational theory reducing it to two essential tunes, called tune I and 
tune II: tune I is falling and it is typical of assertions ( ordinary , definite , 
decided statemets), wh- questions, exclamtions, and orders; tune II is ris¬ 
ing and it is used in yes-no questions, polite requests, and in all the state¬ 
ments which are not so definite as in the case of Tune I. The analysis of 
these Authors had the advantage of emphasizing some resemblance of 
meaning or usage in all rising (or falling) pitch contours; this could be 
particularly useful to foreign students. 

Jones appreciated Armstrong and Ward’s work and found it so clear 


English , “English Studies”, XXXVI/3, 1955, pp. 97-105; J.D. O’Connor, English Intonation 
Course, Radiotjanst, Stockholm 1956; H. Palmer, English Intonation with Systematic Exercises, 
Heffer, Cambridge 1922; H. Palmer, G. Blandford, Everyday Sentences in Spoken English, W. 
Heffer, Cambridge 1922; M. Schubiger, The Role of Intonation in Spoken English, cit. 

88 L.E. Armstrong, I.C. Ward, Handbook of English Intonation , B.G. Teubner, Leipzig/Berlin 
1926. 

89 D. Jones, An Outline..., cit., p. 275. 

90 Ibid., p. 245. 

91 See Chapter Three. 
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that he applied it to his own intonational analysis. The result was the dis¬ 
tinction between: 


© 

tune I (normal form) . . . 


tune II (normal form) 


His description of intonation may seem even too simple but it should 
be remembered that teaching intonation was Jones’s primary intent, as 
widely demostrated in Chapter Three. The demands of English-language 
teaching in the early decades of the twentieth century sometimes pro¬ 
duced partial descriptions which, in absence of sufficient theoretical and 
descriptive research, regularly involved oversimplification and misinter¬ 
pretation. But this is not Jones's case. His writings always avoided mis¬ 
leading and impressionistic statements, recurred to statistical support, 
and finally tried to fight against any form of unscientific impressionism 
that all too often resulted in oversimplification of a complex linguistic 
situation, or in partial truth the student or the teacher too readily general¬ 
ize. 

4.5.3. Harold Palmer 

The framework for describing the forms of intonation in the British 
tradition is largely in the contour tradition (cfr. Chapter 2.2. of this vol¬ 
ume), that is in the development of intonational researches into three 
main areas: 

1 • the division of connected speech into intonation-groups; 

2 . the selection of one syllable within one word in each intonation- 
group to bear the principal accent, or nucleus, or tonic; 

3. the choice of a tune within the intonation-group (intonation-tone). 
The foundation of the so-called British nuclear approach was given 

by Harold E. Palmer 92 . 

2 For a discussion on this topic see chapter 1.3 of Robert Ladd Jr Thesis (D.R. Jr Ladd, The 
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In 1924 he published English Intonation, where he introduced the 
terms nucleus, head, tail 93 . The Author started from the apparently obvi¬ 
ous idea that 

we all recognize immediately and without effort each of the attitudes asso¬ 
ciated with the tones ; we use them and respond to them, we express or con¬ 
ceal our thoughts by choosing the tone or tone compound most likely to 
serve our purpose” 94 . 

In his opinion we do all this with such complete unconsciousness 
that most of us are convinced either that there is no tone-system in 
English, or that there are tones but no system, or that the English tone- 
system is very elementary. 

The pedagogical intent is very strong in Palmer’s work. The book is, 
in fact, “especially designed [...]for the use of foreign students of spoken 
English”. 95 The student who wishes to use the English language ‘in the 
manner of English speakers’ cannot ignore the phenomena of its inton¬ 
ation and pronunciation. The two things, pronunciation and intonation, 
are so bound one with each other that it is useless to teach or to learn 
one without the other. 

The theoretical part of the volume is entirely devoted to teachers’ 
training. They should be teachers of oral English , and know perfectly 
the segmental and prosodic foundations of the English language: 


Stucture of Intonational Meaning, PhD Thesis, Cornell University, University Microfilm 
International, London 1978). While describing the main topics of the British vs the American 
school of intonation, the Author says (pp. 13-26): “Since the mid-thirties, following Palmer 
1922, it has become usual to divide the ‘tune’ into at least two parts, the part preceding the sen¬ 
tence stress (usually called ‘the head’) and the remainder, consisting of the ‘nucleus’ (the sylla¬ 
ble with sentence stress) and optionally a ‘tail’ (any syllables after the sentence stress)”. 

93 H. E. Palmer, Op. Cit. 

94 Ibid., p. VIII. My italics. Against this statement G. Faure says: “[...]il est bien certain que 
cette maitrise intuitive des tons [...]aboudt rarement a une notion claire et objective de ton , 
comme c’est, en effet, beaucoup plus facilement le cas lorsqu’il s’agit des phonemes [...]. La 
grande difficulty que nous eprouvons a definir objectivement les tons, fut-ce les tons de notre 
langue, tient, selon nous, essentiellement a ce que nous ne disposons, pour les analyser, d’au- 
cune base articulatoire precise qui puisse nous servir de reference” (G. Faure, Op. Cit., pp. 53- 
54). 

95 H. Palmer, Op. Cit, p. V. 
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A teacher of pronunciation cannot do efficient work if he is ignorant of the 
nature (nay, of the very existence) of the sounds of the language he is 
teaching; but to teach foreigners to pronounce English without teaching 
them to intone is an unbalanced procedure. And yet a teacher of intonation 
cannot do efficient work if he is ignorant of the nature (nay, of the very 
existence) of the tones of the language he is teaching 96 . 

The teacher is a sort of performant that the student will then imitate. 
Imitation is the starting point in the process of language learning. The 
foreign student will be taught to discover the tones which are unfamiliar 
to him, because they are not used in his/her own language. 

The most interesting and innovative part of Palmer’s work is the the¬ 
oretical description of the so-called tone-group. It is defined as a word 
or series of words in connected speech containing one and only one 
maximum prominence 91 . Each tone-group contains one nucleus, that is 
one stressed syllable on the most prominent word (sometimes called also 
sentence stress). Each nucleus may be followed by a tail, or preceeded 
by a head (inferior, superior, scandent, or heterogeneous). 

In British English there are four typical nucleus tones: 

® falling 

® high-rising 

® falling-rising 

® low-rising 

One tone-group corresponds to each nucleus-tone, as it follows: 

• Tone-group 1: falling nucleus tone 

® Tone-group 2: high-rising nucleus tone 

• Tone-group 3: falling-rising nucleus tone 

• Tone-group 4: low-rising nucleus tone 


96 Ibid., p. VI. 

97 Ibid. p. 7. 
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In A Grammar of Spoken English Palmer improved this classifica¬ 
tion, describing the intonation of British English in terms of: 

1 . two falling tones: high-falling, and low-falling 

2 . two rising tones: high-risin ,and low-rising 

3. one rise-fall-rise tone 98 . 

The analysis of the functions of each tone-group is even more inter¬ 
esting than the description of its form 99 . The function of each kind of 
tone-group may be resumed as it follows: 

© Tone-group 1 (falling) 

It covers a wide range of functions, from “categoric statements hav¬ 
ing a conclusive or final character” (namely, answer to questions, con¬ 
tradictions, announcements ), to wh- questions, commands. 

© Tone-group 2 (high-rising) 

It is mainly used for yes-no questions, but it sometimes appears in 
wh- questions which have been already asked and answered (the so- 
called ‘repeated questions’), or in statements implying doubt, hesitation, 
or uncompleted thought. 

© Tone-group 3 ( falling-rising) 

It is difficult to define one precise function of this tone. It is used 
exclusively for statements and orders, never for questions. It seems to 
express some contrast, often indicated with but, although, even if but all 
the same, ecc. 

© Tone-group 4 (low-rising) 

Palmer defines it as a reassuring intonation. It seems to convey the 
idea of a perfect agreement between the hearer and the speaker, or to 
have “a calming or soothing effect on the hearer”. 


98 H. Palmer, A Grammar of Spoken English on a Strictly Phonetic Basis, Heffer and Sons, 
Cambridge 1924, p. 14. 

99 Ibid., pp. 72-86. 
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In A New Classification of English Tones( 1933) 100 Palmer recon¬ 
sidered the tonal classification published ten years before. He realised 
that the tone-groups described in English Intonation were too difficult to 
be used for a pedagogical aim. For this reason, he created a system of 
six fixed combinations of tones, coupled with original names, which 
could be easily remembered. The six tone patterns typical of the English 
language are listed in A Grammar of Spoken English in the following 
order 101 : 


1. cascade (superior head + low-falling nucleus-tone) 

It is the most frequent. It is used for suggestions (let’s go there 
together), orders (come and sit down), wh- questions (where does he 
live?), rhetorical questions. 

2 . dive (inferior head + high-falling nucleus-tone ) 

It is the intonation of assertions ( it isn’t Joe’s; it’s mine!); it often 
used in imperative sentences, especially in emphatic forms (if you don’t 
like doing it, don’t do it!); some particular questions require it (never 
mind where I was, where were you ?). 

3. jump (scandent head + low-falling nucleus-tone) 

Exclamations usually adopt this intonation to intensify the strength 
of the word which represents the nucleus (how strange! What a large 
one!). 


4. wave (superior/inferior head + high-rising nucleus-tone) 

It is the intonation of yes-no questions (did you do that?) and echo 
questions, in which the subject answers to a question in such a surprised 
way that he repeats the question itself (for example: someone asks in 


100 H. Palmer, A New Classification of English Tones, Institute for Research in English 
Teaching, Tokio 1933. 

101 Ibid., pp. 18-25. The Author of the examples in italics is Palmer. 
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aregular tone-pattern /: What is it?, and someone else answers with 
astonishment: What is it? = surely you know what it is without ask- 
ing!) 102 . 

5. snake (superior head + rising-falling-rising nucleus-tone) 

According to Plamer, this is the msot difficult tone to describe, from 
a functional point of view. It is always used in an affirmative or impera¬ 
tive sentence but it implies the idea of opposition, or concession. Three 
examples: 

- that is not what I mean (although it may be what you mean) 

-1 don’t say I wanted to go (but I had to go) 

- don’t come too late (even if you come a little late) 103 . 

6. swan (scandent head + low-rising nucleus-tone) 

It is similar to the tone IV described in English Intonation. It has a 
reassuring function. 

Palmer’s classification was not very successful. The six tones were 
considered too complicated to be taught. Nevertheless, the volume a 
New Classification of English Tones had great diffusion and was adopted 
as the English textbook in Japanese secondary schools until the Sixties. 


102 See also the so-called repeated questions, “i.e. a request for the repetition of the answer to a 
question previously asked by a speaker and answered to another person” {ibid., p. 22). 

103 If we make a comparison of the same tone-pattern in different languages we shall notice 
that: “This tone [...]corresponds in meaning to what has to be expressed in other languages by 
specific words or collocations, e.g. (French) tout de meme, en effet; (German) dock, ja , 
eingentlich; (Japanese) yahari, yappary” {Ibid., p. 23, n. 1). 




Chapter 5 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


5.1. The seventeenth century 

There is no explicit reference to the study of voice and intonation in 
the USA during the seventeenth century. Of course, theoretical and edu¬ 
cational works in speech must have received only little attention in the 
early days of building a nation in the wilderness. However, some interest 
in speech training can be attested, starting from the works of the few 
rhetoricians who were concerned with teaching their arts to the college 
students 1 . They had to be very few at that time, but they all took into 
serious consideration the art of public speaking. Rhetoric was included 
in the earliest educational programs. The first laws of Harvard College 
(1643) made provision for rhetorical study and practice; rhetoric (of 
Latin) was required in the courses of the colleges founded before 1730. 
The Spy Club for students speaking was founded at Harvard in 1719. 
English declamation was introduced at Yale in 1751; Pennsylvania had a 
Professor of English and Oratory as early as 1753. Unfortunately, little 
effort in writing textbooks on the subject was made on the other side of 
the Atlantic before the nineteenth century: the printing and publication 
of books began early in the colonies, but it was very poor. 

1 For a discussion on this topic see: C.T. Simon, Development of Education in Speech and 
Hearing in 1920, in K.R. Wallace, History of Speech Education in America, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Inc., New York 1954, p. 415, n. 33. 
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Massachusetts in 1639 and Pennsylvania in 1685 were the leaders. The first 
spelling book bears the date of 1643 and the New England Primer appeared 
sometime between 1687 and 1690. R. Aiken, of Philadelphia, printed 
Burgh’s Art of Speaking in 1775. This is listed as ‘fourth edition’, but no 
earlier U.S. publication is discoverable. It was first published in 1761 2 . 

As far as intonational studies are concerned, neither their develop¬ 
ment nor the part they played in speech education in the centuries which 
followed can be understood without a glance at American education and 
culture prior to 1800, which both took strength from serious and import¬ 
ant studies on rhetoric. 

Clearly, the dominant influence in the development of American lin¬ 
guistic and phonetic theory came from England. The growth of ‘indigen¬ 
ous’ studies on the English language was slow and its first fruits came 
only at the end of the Nineteenth century. During the colonial and revo¬ 
lutionary years, the only sources for suggestions on the usage of voice 
and the study of prosodic features are some books on Classical Rhetoric 

or on Elocution. 

5.1.1. The field of classical rhetoric 

Rhetorical education in America was based essentially on the classi¬ 
cal writings on the subject, especially on the works of Aristotle, Cicero 
and Quintilian. It is through their writings that American scholars 
became acquainted with the concept of ‘delivery’, the fifth traditional 

rhetorical canon, later on referred to as the Ait of Speaking . 

In particular, Cicero and Quintilian both recognized ‘delivery and 
its importance in speeches: although neither of them dealt directly with 
the relationship between the speaker and the audience, they both noted 
how speaking may be affected by variations in the voice and body 
movements. As a consequence, they stressed the necessity for pioper 


3 Invention, arrangement, style, memory and delivery are the five traditional rhetorical canons 
(in Latin: Inventio, Dispositio, Elocutio, Memoria, Pronuntiatio). For a clear and simple defini¬ 
tion of the canons, see- J. L. Golden, G.F. Berquist, W.E. Coleman, The Rhetoric of Western 
nought, Kendall/Hunt, Dubuque 1997 (6th edit.), pp. 44-54. For a discussion on this topic see 
also: A. Zanola Macola, The Economy of Voice and Gesture m English Oral Commumcatio . 
The American Elocutionary* Movement, in G. Iamartino et al. eds, Op. Cit ., pp. 316- . 
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sounds and gestures in meeting the situational demands of rhetoric. The 
word used by the great Roman authorities to name this part of rhetoric 
was pronuntiatio or actio. Cicero wrote: 

Pronuntiatio est ex rerum et verborum dignitate vocis et corporis moderatio 
(De Inventione, 1.7.9) 

Cumque esset omnis oratoris vis ac facultas in quinque partes distributa; ut 
deberet reperire primum, quid diceret; deinde inventa non solum oidine, 
sed etiam momento quodam atque iudicio dispensare atque componere, 
turn ea denique vestire atque ornare oratione; post memoria saepire, ad 
extremum agere cum dignitate ac venustate (De Oratore, 1.31.142. My 
italics). 

Est enim actio quasi sermo corporis, quo magis menti congruens esse debet 
(De Oratore , 3.59.222). 

Quintilian uses the same words used by Cicero with the same mean¬ 
ing: 


Pronuntiatio a plerisque actio dicitur, sed prius nomen a voce, sequens a 
gestu videtur accipere (Institutio Oratoria, 11.3.1). 

In English, ‘pronunciation’ had been established since the early six¬ 
teenth century as the technical term for the oral delivery of discourse. 
Only when the science of phonetics began to emerge did the term 
acquire a new technical meaning 4 . In 1617 Robert Robinson wrote 7 he 
Art of Pronunciation 5 , a treatise on phonetics, describing in detail “the 
elements and parts of the voice” together with the main problems of 
spelling and pronunciation. Unfortunately, this book was considered a 
work on voice and gesture for years, because in Robinson s time the art 
of pronunciation would technically have referred to the art of delivering 
a speech. William Phillips Sandford said of it, for example, that it was 
“probably the first book written in English devoted exclusively to the 


4 For various instances where ‘pronuntiatio has been rendered into English as pronunciation , 
see: W.S. Howell, Logic and. Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700, Russell & Russell, New York 
1961, pp. 81-82, 89, 104, 112, 255-256, 325. 

5 Robinson’s work is reproduced in: E.J. Dobson ed., Op. Cit., pp. 200-214. 
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subject of delivery” 6 . In the Eighteenth century, the dangers involved i n 
having two different technical meanings for the same word may have 
worried the British elocutionists, who were the first to withdraw the 
term ‘pronunciation’ from its setting in rhetoric and to use it in an unam¬ 
biguous technical sense in lexicology and phonetics. 

If the difference between ‘delivery’ and ‘pronunciation’ is now clear 
it is nevertheless not easy to understand why the word ‘elocution’ was 
chosen by British, and then, by American elocutionists to name the fifth 
part of rhetoric. This is a problem widely discussed by Wilbur Samuel 
Howell in his tribute to The British Elocutionary Movement <17()? 
1806): ' 

After all, was not elocution already recognized in England as the term for 
the lore of the tropes and figures and for the doctrine of the three kinds of 
style? If so, how was a new ambiguity to be avoided when the term was 
made also to mean oral delivery? [,..]The elocutionists could have avoided 
this sort of confusion, of course, by calling the fifth and last part of rhetoric 
by the alternate name of action, as classical authorities would have auth¬ 
orized, or by the new term delivery, as the twentieth century was going to do 7 . 

These rhetoricians refused both the term ‘action’, because it could be 
associated in English with the idea of ‘gesture’ (physical motion) rather 
than of ‘oral utterance’, and the term ‘delivery’, probably because it had 
no roots in that Latin rhetorical tradition of which they were proud. 

Only in the eighteenth century would the word ‘elocution’ finally be 
used in its full present meaning: traditionally connected with rhetoric, 
this term was a close relative of ‘eloquence’. Thomas Sheridan employed 
this word in its ‘new’ sense in 1756, translating it directly from the Latin 
‘pronuntiatio’ in the well-known passage taken from Rhetorica ad 
Herennium: 

Elocution is a graceful management of the voice, countenance, and 
gesture 8 . 


W.S. Howell, Eighteenth-Century British Logic and Rhetoric, Princeton University Press 
Princeton 1971, p. 148. 

7 Ibid., pp. 149-150. My italics. 

8 T. Sheridan, A Course of Lectures on Elocution , cit., p. 158. 

The Latin version was: “Pronuntiatio est vocis, vultus, gestus moderatio cum venustate” 
(Rhetorica ad Herennium, 1.2.3.). 
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The idea of ‘delivery’ in the U.S.A. in the seventeenth century will be 
discussed in the next chapter in order to present intonation as one of its 
features. Then the role of the voice in the study of American Elocution in 
the Eighteenth century will be considered. The chapter will end with a 
description of the incidence of the intonational process in speech studies 
and communicational theories during the Nineteenth century. 

5.1.2. The Ramistic School 

The French philosopher Pierre de la Ramee (1515-1572), better 
known by his Latin name Peter Ramus, is one of the most representative 
figures of the European Renaissance rhetorical theory 9 . One of his most 
noted writings is Dialecticcie Libri Duo , written in 1555 but first trans¬ 
lated into English in 1574 10 . Fifty-eight years later, in 1642, at the time 
of the first Commencement at Harvard, Ramistic rhetoric had already 
become the dominant pattern of rhetoric and culture in New England. 

Ramus redefined rhetoric as the study of style and delivery only. The 
content and subject matter traditionally considered as parts of ‘inven¬ 
tion’ and ‘arrangement’ were placed by him into the domain of dialectic. 

Under logic or dialectic, he [Ramus] argued, belonged the canons of inven¬ 
tion and disposition. Since rhetoric, on the other hand, should not be per¬ 
mitted to share the same subject matter, it should consist merely of style 
and delivery. Although Ramus is not the originator of the idea that rhetoric 
should be limited to style and delivery, he proved to be such a popular and 
influential persuader that he won the devotion of numerous followers who 
proclaimed him as a seminal thinker 11 . 


9 ‘Renaissance Rhetorical Theory’ represents the major trend in Rhetoric developed in the years 
roughly between 1400 and 1600 A.D., i.e. the years of the Italian Renaissance. This proved to be 
an exciting time for the development of rhetorical thought. During the two hundred years of the 
Renaissance, “the entire body of Greek rhetorical literature became accessible to the West, both 
through the original texts and through Latin and vernacular translators [...]. To the theoretical 
treatises on rhetoric we must add the actual products of ancient Greek oratory (J.J. Murphy ed., 
Renaissance Eloquence: Studies in the Theory and Practice of Renaissance Rhetoric, University 
of California Press, Berkeley 1983, pp. 4-5). 

10 F. Pierrepont Graves, Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 
Macmillan, New York 1912. For a discussion of Ramus’ philosophy of rhetoric, see: W.S. 
Howell, Ramus and English Rhetoric: 1574-1681, “Quarterly Journal of Speech , 37, 1951, pp. 
299-310. 

11 J. L. Golden, G.F. Berquist, W.E. Coleman, Op. Cit., p. 128. 
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In his Arguments in Rhetoric against Quintilian, Ramus clarifies his 
position against classical rhetoric: 

The whole of dialectic concerns the mind and reason, whereas rhetoric and 
grammar concern language and speech. Therefore dialectic comprises, as 
proper to it, the arts of invention, arrangement, and memory; this is evident 
because, as we find among numerous dumb persons and many people who 
live without any outward speech, they belong completely to the mind and 
can be practiced inwardly without any help from language or oration. To 
grammar for the purposes of speaking and writing well belong etymology 
in interpretation, syntax in connection, prosody in the pronunciation of 
short and long syllables, and orthography in the correct rules for writing. 
From the development of language and speech only two proper parts will 
be left for rhetoric, style and delivery; rhetoric will possess nothing proper 
and of its own beyond these 12 . 

The Ramistic pattern of rhetoric and dialectic constituted the domi¬ 
nant theory of communication in the U.S.A from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury on. Not only did it break from the ‘classics’ but also it determined a 
new perspective in education. In fact, the separation of the classical 
canons of rhetoric still exists today: whereas logic is traditionally taught 
in philosophy departments, rhetoric is studied in speech, communica¬ 
tion, and English departments in most of the American colleges and 
Universities 13 . 

At this point, the subject might deserve an independent study. From 
the limited point of view chosen for this research, what makes the 
Ramistic school significant in this historical survey is that it established 
a consistent framework in which the Elocutionary Movement, that will 
be studied in the next pages, could mature and develop 14 . 


12 P. Ramus, Arguments in Rhetoric Against Quintilian (1549), transl. by C. Newlands, in P. 
Bizzell, B. Herzberg eds, The Rhetorical Tradition: Readings from Classical Times to the 
Present, Bedford Books, Boston 1990, p. 570. My italics. 

13 J. L. Golden, G.F. Berquist, W.E. Coleman, Op. Cit. 

14 A century before the Elocutionists became famous, Charles Butler (see chapter 4.2.1.1. of this 
volume) was an important figure in the history of Ramistic theory. For a discussion on this topic 
see: W.S. Howell, English Backgrounds of Rhetoric, in K.R. Wallace, Op. Cit., pp. 32-33. 
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5.1.3. The Baconian School 

One of the forces working against the Ramistic school of thought at 
the end of the seventeenth century had been set in motion by the publi¬ 
cation of Francis Bacon’s philosophical writings. His theories will be 
not discussed here, just as Ramism was not studied in the previous para¬ 
graph: this is neither the right place to do so, nor may the Reader of this 
book be interested here in any philosophical discussion. Nevertheless, 
his ideas had great influence on Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries 

elocutionists. 

Bacon (1561-1626) was an English philosopher, a lawyer, and a scien¬ 
tist 15 . Great innovator of Western thought, he is often described as ‘the 
greatest poet of science’ and ‘the herald of the scientific movement . he 
recommended to his contemporaries “a total reform of human knowl¬ 
edge, a true advancement of learning, and a revolution in the conditions 
of life” 16 . Convinced that progress was an inherent principle of life, he 
wrote in 1605 a philosophy of optimism in his first monumental work, 
entitled The Advancement of Learning. The book received four editions 
in English and one in Latin from 1605 to 1642 and it was not only a 
reaction to Ramistic rhetoric but also the signal of a new future for the 
theory of communication. 

Bacon considered delivery as part ol the Art of Elocution or 
Tradition, that is the art of “expressing or transferring our knowledge to 
others” 17 . The terms Style and Delivery of Ciceronian rhetoric became 
the single term ‘Tradition’, which stood for the piocess of communica¬ 
tion, to which grammar, logic, and rhetoric make their distinctive contri¬ 
butions” 18 and it is one of the so-called Intellectual Arts. Here are his 

own words: 


The Arts Intellectual are four in number; divided according to the ends 
whereunto they are referred: for man’s labour is to invent that which is 


15 A synthesis on Bacon’s thought about language and linguistic evolution may be found m: P. 
Tornaghi, Francis Bacon e Vorigine del linguaggio , in C. Milam ed., Origini del hnguaggw. 
Frammenti di pensiero, Demetra, Colognola ai Colli (VR) 1999, pp. 164-186. 

16 H. C. Dick ed., Selected Writings of Francis Bacon , The Modern Library, New York 1955, p. 

X. 

Jbidem. 

18 W.S. Howell, English Backgrounds of Rhetoric, in K.R. Wallace ed.. Op. Cit, p. 35. 
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sought or propounded ; or to judge that which is invented, or to retain that 
which is judged; or to deliver over that which is retained. So as the arts 
must be four; Art of Inquiry or Invention; Art of Examination or 
Judgement; Art of Custody or Memory; and Art of Elocution or 
Tradition 19 . 

In Bacon’s analysis, rhetoric contributes to Tradition by supplying 
knowledge of the means by which thoughts may be vividly represented 
to man’s imagination. The duty of Rhetoric is to apply Reason to 
Imagination for the better moving of the will 20 . In other words, 
Rhetoric becomes the means by which man appeals to the Imagination 
and, with the support of Reason, can control the Will. 

5.2. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

As anticipated in the introduction (American Historical 
Foundations: The 17th Century), there is no explicit reference to the 
form and function of intonation and to prosodic features in the USA till 
the Ninenteenth Century. Nevertheless, the foundations foi the most 
recent studies on the subject must be looked for inside the American 
rhetorical tradition of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth-century elocution¬ 
ists. 

5.2.1. The study of elocution: British sources , 

As a modern study, elocution originated in England in the 
Eighteenth century. Training in elocution became a need especially foi 
the clergy, often criticized for their colourless reading, on the othei 
hand, the Seventeenth-century growing interest in the English language 
had brought increased attention towards all its aspects, both written and 
spoken. The Elocutionary movement was a direct outgrowth of the mam 
seventeenth and eighteenth century linguistic trends. All the greatest 
English lexicographers, grammarians and, in some way, phoneticians of 
these two centuries have left wonderful pages on voice management and 

elocution. 


19 F. Bacon, The Advancement ofLeatming, quoted in Ibidem. 

20 Ibidem. 
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The word ‘elocution’ was chosen to indicate ‘the art of delivery’. As 
it has been underlined previously 21 , it was a word traditionally connect¬ 
ed with rhetoric, and a close relative of the word ‘eloquence . It could 
perfectly replace the ancient Latin word pronunciation, too limited in 
scope, or the modern word delivery, of French origin (fr. delivrer, to set 

free’) 22 . 

The printed page, the voice, language and the body supplied the 
material upon which the movement brought to bear philosophy, rules, 
principles and notation. In devising ways to analyze these materials the 
elocutionists used the precepts of ancient rhetoric as well as the prac¬ 
tices of the stage. They generally referred to their subject as an art dur¬ 
ing the whole of the eighteenth century, but with the beginning of the 
new century the subsidiary subjects investigated became nearer to 
‘science’, in the sense that elocution tended to be concerned with speech 
correction, with the anatomy of vocal physiology, and with the physics 
of sound production. Only nineteenth-century elocutionists, such as 
Tlielwall and Bell, looked upon elocution as a ‘science . 

Scientific or artistic, their contributions concentrated on three main 

fields: . . . 

1. bodily action (modifications of facial expressions, manner and atti 

tude, movements of arms and legs); 

2. voice management (vocal flexibility, control, and buoyancy through 
proper use of accent, emphasis, force, rhythm, tone, pause, pilch), 

3. pronunciation (identification and production of speech sounds, stan¬ 
dard vs dialectal variations, first studies on the anatomy of speech 

mechanisms). ... 

All these writings aimed at improvement m delivery, together with 

the development of a taste for culture and quality. 

The American movement may best be understood by an examination 
of the British books on the subject which were studied in the USA. 
There were hundreds published, but three main categories can be distm- 


21 Cfr. chapter 5 J.l.The field of classical rhetoric. , - « th t prm 

» Referring to the word ‘delivery’, Frederick W. Haberman underlines die fact *at <he ton 
later achieved currency in the language of law, of sport, of physical deportment, and, by 1806^n 
the language of rhetoric, although there are scattered examples of * C* 

date” (F. W. Haberman, English Sources of American Elocution, in K.W. Wallace ed„ Op. Ci 

p. 113). 
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guished here: investigative treatises, manuals designed for use in differ¬ 
ent professions, and books for school and home use. 

5.2.1.1. Investigative treatises 

They are volumes which contained the substance of the elocutionary 
ideas and established the subject. They were often records of 
researchthat made contributions to human knowledge in the field of the 
human voice. Two books which have been quoted in chapter Four can be 
reconsidered here: Thomas Sheridan’s A Course of Lectures on 
Elocution (1762), and The Melody of Speaking (1787) by John Walker. 
However, at least three other authors would deserve a quotation: John 
Mason, James Burgh and Alexander Melville Bell. 

John Mason’s An Essay on Elocution , or Pronunciation (1748) is a 
short work which deals with “the right management of the voice in read¬ 
ing or speaking” 23 . The Author defines reading as the expression of “the 
full Sense and Spirit of Your Author”, and speaking as something “suit¬ 
able to the nature and Importance of Sentiments we deliver” 24 . He devel¬ 
ops this thought in two sections: Section I describes what he means by 
‘bad pronunciation’ and how a reader, or a speaker, can avoid it; Section 
II deals with ‘good pronunciation’ and the way to attain it. As all the 
elocutionists, by ‘pronunciation’ Mason means the ‘art of speaking’ in 
general. Therefore, his books contains some general advice on how to 
“make the Ideas seem to come from the Art” (in other words, on natural 
and spontaneous speaking), together with some elementary prescriptive 
rules on rhythm which remind us of Hart’s words (cfr. 3.1.1.1.), when he 
says that: 

A Comma stops the Voice while we may privately count one, a Semi-colon 

two; a Colon Three; and a Period four 25 . 

There is no explicit reference to intonation in the rest of the book. 

James Burgh was a successful writer on political philosophy. He 


23 J. Mason, An Essay on Elocution, or Pronunciation (1748), Scolar Press, Menston 1968, 
p. 5. 

24 Ibid., p. 22. 

25 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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wrote his only book on oratory in 1761, entitled The Art of Speaking 26 . 
The book is divided into two Parts: Part I is an essay “in which are 
given Rules for expressing properly the principal passions and Humors, 
which occur in Reading, or Public Speaking” 27 ; Part II is an anthology 
of readings, with glosses referring to the ‘passions’ defined in the essay. 
The volume contains directions to the students on the vocal management 
of certain types of sentences, some general observation on oratory, and 
an exposition of physical demeanour in depicting seventy-six different 
‘humours and passions’. This last part is particularly striking: the Author 
describes here how the principal expressions are indicated by attitudes, 
looks, gesture, and language. As far as despair is concerned, for instance 

Despair [...]bends the eyebrows downward; clouds the forehead; rolls the 
eyes around frightfully; opens the mouth towards the ears; bites the lips; 
widens the nostrils; gnashes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beast 28 . 

Burgh held the central idea, eagerly accepted by the elocutionists, 
that physical features (such as the eyes, the mouth, the entire face and 
the voice itself) are capable of projecting every ‘emotion of the mind’ 
into its ‘proper outward expression’. Burgh’s thought had great success 
both in England, where his book had at least seven editions, and in the 
USA, where eight reprintings were made. The Art of Speaking was read 
by Sheridan, paraphrased by Walker, anthologized by Scott, quoted by 
Austin, and recalled in one way or another by elocutionists for over a 
century 29 . 

Alexander Melville Bell was one of the most famous phoneticians 
and elocutionists of the nineteenth century 30 . In his forty-nine publica¬ 
tions, he touched on almost every part of the so-called ‘science of elocu¬ 
tion’. However, his most original contribution was his study on vocal 
production. In this area, he was particularly concerned with the dis- 


26 J. Burgh, The Art of Speaking (1761), University Microfilms, Ann Arbor (Michigan) 1953. 

27 Ibid., quoted from the title page. 

28 Ibid., p. 173. 

29 For a discussion on Burgh’s success see: F.W. Haberman, Op. Cit., p. 115. 

30 The number of books written by the Bell family is notable. The Bell we refer to is Alexander 
Melville, son of Alexander, brother of David Graham Bell and father of Alexander Graham Bell: 
the first three wrote books on phonetics, all of which had sections on prosody, the last invented 
the telephone. 
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covery of the physiological means by which each speech sound is pro¬ 
duced, the scientific classification of these sounds and the usage of a 
‘notation’ that would include a symbol for every sound. His task was to 
find a rational basis upon which to build a system of symbols. He started 
describing the physiological positions of the articulatory organs while 
producing sounds and to determine which sounds corresponded to each 
position; then, by modifying in a systematic way each of the ‘articula¬ 
tors’ in turn, he obtained different sounds which formed a concatenated 
progression; at this moment he could account for any sound produced by 
the human voice. The symbols which could represent the actions of the 
organs forming the sound were widely described in Visible Speech , writ¬ 
ten in 1867 31 , the influence of which was enormous on its followers: the 
book became the basis of the International Phonetic Alphabet (I.P.A.). 
Bell described the various inflexions in two other volumes, particularly 
concerned with elocution (The Elocutionary Manual, written in 1959, 
and The Emphasised Liturgy, dated 1866) 32 : the basic division was into 
falling and rising intonation, but the two kinds of intonation were in turn 
divided into simple and compound versions (the latter being rising¬ 
falling and falling-rising), all having high and low ‘modes’; rise-fall-rise 
and monotone were also mentioned. 

SfPHBCOt 

QDrtuy 

Fig. 5.1. -THE WORDS VISIBLE SPEECH IN 
THE HANDWRITTEN SYMBOLS DEVELOPED BY BELL 
(Source: R. K. Potter, G.A. Kopp, H.C. Green, Visible Speech, 

D. Van Nostrand Company Inc., New York 1947, p. 3) 


31 A.M. Bell, Visible Speech, Simpkin & Marshall, London 1867. 

32 A.M. Bell, The Elocutionary Manual, Hamilton, Adams & Co., London 1859; A.M. Bell, The 
Emphasised Liturgy, Hamilton, Adams & Co., London 1866. 
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5.2.1.2. Professional manuals 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a second group of 
texts was used and studied in the USA to improve the correct usage of 
the voice and intonation, especially in public reading and speaking: 
those manuals designed for use in different professions. Most of them 
were written for the clergy. They were small volumes of easy consulta¬ 
tion, very concise and clear in theoretical explanations, full of precious 
suggestions and advice for the reader. There emerges a lesson on the 
typical gestuality of conversation and public speaking on the one hand 33 , 
and on the main prosodic features on the other: posture, hands, eyes and 
voice are as important as the content of words and sentences. As for the 
voice in particular, intonation, stress and emphasis are the main subjects 
to be practiced, usually with the help of a musician. 

It seems that the first to provide the elocutionary theories to the 
church service was Anselm Bayly, in two books: A Practical Treatise on 
Singing and Playing (1771) and the Alliance of Mustek, Poetry and 
Oratoiy (1789) 34 . 

Two other manuals deserve a quotation: John Wesley’s Directions 
(1770) and James Wright’s The Philosophy of Elocution (1818 ) 35 . 
Wesley’s small book (only a dozen pages) gives some examples of what 
Mason explained in his Essay on Elocution, whereas Wright’s big volume 
(two hundred pages are devoted only to voice management) is a sort of 
paraphrase of Sheridan’s thought and an adaptation of the kind of notation 
created by Walker. A third volume should be included in this short list of 


33 G. Austin, Chironomia; or a Treatise on Rhetorical Delivery: Comprehending Many 
Precepts, Both Ancient and Modem, for The Proper Regulation of the Voice, the Countenance, 
and Gesture. Together with an Investigation of the Elements of Gesture, and a New Method for 
the Notation Thereof: Illustrated by Many Figures (1806), Southern Illinois University Press, 
Carbondale (Illinois) 1966, quoted in J. L. Golden, G.F. Berquist, W.E. Coleman, Op Cit pp’ 
133-140. 

34 For complete references and a description of the form and contents of these small volumes 
see: F.W. Haberman, Op. Cit., p. 119. 

35 J. Wesley, Directions Concerning Pronunciation and Gesture, printed by William Pine. 
Bristol 1770; J. Wright, The Philosophy of Elocution (London, 1818), quoted in F.W. Haberman, 
Op. Cit., p. 119. At least two other titles could be suggested here, as a comparison with 
Wesley’s production and Wright’s writings: J. Henley, The Art of Speaking in Public, N. Cox, 
London 1727 (2nd ed.); J. Rice, An Introduction to the Art of Reading with Energy and 
Propriety, J. & R. Tonson, London 1765. 
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publications for professional elocution: it is Garrick s Mode of Reading 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, written by Richard Cull in 1840. 

5.2.I.3. Books for school and home use 

There were hundreds of manuals of elocution published between 1750 

and 1900 which were intended for use in schools and for personal use. 
They usually had an introductory text and an anthology of passages for 
reading. Although the purposes which animated the authors of these man¬ 
uals were different, three were the main objectives they wanted to achieve: 


6 



Fi g 5 2 - GILBERT AUSTIN’S CHIRONOMIA (1806) 

Austin’s complicated method of teaching delivery and its strong impact 
on the elocutionary movement can be appreciated especially in the visual draw 
ings he used. Here are two of the eleven ‘plates he used to depict 
appropriate posture, the right positions of the arms and hands an 
complex significant gestures. The plates, in all, contain 122 separate item . 
(Source: J.L. Golden, G.F. Berquist, W.E. Coleman, 

The Rhetoric of Western Thought, pp. 137-140) 


1. The acquisition of elocutionary effectiveness: delivery of discourse 
with “distinct and pleasing articulation, graceful modulation, an 
decorous demeanor”. 
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2. The inculcation of moral excellence. 

3. The development of a taste for culture and quality 36 . 

The format of these books, well exemplified by the selected elocu¬ 
tionary exercises created by Thelwall in 1812 37 , was particularly suc¬ 
cessful in the USA. Works such as The American Elocutionist, written in 
1851 by William Russell, or The Science and Art of Elocution by Frank 
H. Fenno (1878), or The Speaking Voice (1897) by K. Benkhe, or The 
Orator's Manual (1879) by George Raymond 38 are the American ver¬ 
sion of the first ‘didactic’ manuals of elocution written in Great Britain. 

5.2.2. The American 'Elocutionary Art' 

The analysis of a non-written suitable style in communicative situ¬ 
ations appears sporadically before the end of the 19th century, but finally 
the American Elocutionary Movement focused on the power of oratory, 
of eloquence, and of effective speech. It is precisely in this power that 
we find the ‘roots’ of the modern American interest on intonation and 
prosodic features: the American Elocutionists’ manuals are - especially 
from a pragmatic point of view - much more original and interesting 
than those produced a century before by their British ancestors in the 
English schools of elocution. 

In general, the work of British rhetoricians was eagerly accepted in 
America. The demand for elocution in this country being as great as - or 
even greater than - in England, it is not surprising that British elocution¬ 
ists found there ‘the’ market for their publications. 

The Elocutionary Movement in America takes its direct origin from 
the British school of Elocution and until the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century shows little originality. The first elocutionary studies 
were apparently well accepted in the USA during the eighteenth century 
as readily as in their native land, but developed even more assiduously 

/ 

36 F.W. Habermin, Op. Cit., p. 122. 

37 J. Thelwall, Selections for the Illustrations on The Rhythmus and Utterance of the English 
Language, J. McCreery/A. Cornhill, London 1812. 

38 F.H. Fenno, The Scie?ice and Art of Elocution; or, How to Read and Speak (1878), Books for 
Libraries Press, New York 1970; K. Behnke, The Speaking Voice, Curwen & Sons, London 
1897; W. Russell, The American Elocutionist, Jenks, Palmer & Company, Boston 1851; W. 
Russell, Pulpit Elocution, W.F. Draper and Bro., Andover 1853; G.L. Raymond, The Orator’s 
Manual (1879), G.P. Putnam’s Sons/The Knickerbocker Press, New York/London 1910. 
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in the next century. The Americans, in the early stages of the movemen¬ 
t’s history, republished British authors, copied them, sometimes modi¬ 
fied and adapted their teachings to their situations. They finally created a 
U.S.A. movement which possessed attributes of independence as well as 
adaptation 39 . 

Desire for education and the wish to be entertained contributed to 
the elocutionists’ success. Many people, often trained for professions 
such as medicine or the theatre, became ‘teachers of elocution’ in 
response to a growing demand for training in this field; their personal 
background was often vital to the scientific knowledge of the vocal sys¬ 
tem, and of the most suitable teaching methods, as a consequence. 

One of the greatest elocutionists of the nineteenth century, James 
Rush (the author of The Philosophy of the Human Voice, 1893), was a 
doctor; Jonathan Barber (who wrote A Grammar of Elocution in 1830) 
worked as a physician while teaching elocution at Harvard and Yale; 
Andrew Comstock (. Practical Elocution 1837; A System of Elocution 
1844) did the same 40 . 

Rush, in particular, made a very detailed analysis of human vocal 
expression, based on philosophical and scientific enquiry. His study was 
divided into fifty-one ‘sections’ devoted to: 

1. the English sounds (description and production), 

2. the melody of speech (intonation, tones, rhythm, accent, stress, 
emphasis, pause), 

3. elocutionary practice (with particular attention to time, force, pitch, 
cadence and monotony). 

The book’s apparent and immediate usefulness to teachers made Dr. 
Rush a recognized authority in the discipline of elocution: influential 
teachers of preachers, doctors, actors, together with all the specialists in 


39 K.W. Wallace ed., Op. Cit., p. 105. 

40 J. Rush, The Philosophy of the Hitman Voice, Embracing its Physiological History, Together 
with a System of Principles by Which Criticism in the Art of Elocution May Be Rendered 
Intelligible, and Instruction, Definite and Comprehensive, to Which is Added a Brief Analysis of 
Song and Recitative, Grigg and Elliott, Philadelphia 1893 (7th ed.); J. Barber, A Grammar of 
Elocution, Containing the Principles of the Arts of Reading and Speaking, A.H. Maltby, New 
Heaven 1830; A. Comstock, Practical Elocution or a System of Vocal Gymnastics, Kay & 
Brothers, Philadelphia 1837; A. Comstock, A System of Elocution with Special Reference to 
Gesture, Butler & Williams, Philadelphia 1844. 
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speech therapy, phonetics and voice training were attracted to his mas¬ 
terpiece. Rush experimented his theories with his own voice and nar¬ 
rated the process of his evolving ideas: his method demonstrated that it 
was time physiology took the study of the human voice out of the hands of 
rhetoricians and grammarians. The development of a natural, systematic, 
analytic science had to be supported by new and precise observations. His 
way of describing and teaching elocution not only signalled the end of 
the British elocutionary practice, but also stimulated many American 
teachers to produce their own textbooks. 

In 1850, the theatre circuit, from Boston to New Orleans and to 
California, with more than fifty companies scattered throughout the 
United States, produced programmes of readings in schools and univer¬ 
sities which were useful to most of the actors of the time 41 . Among the 
clergy too, we find some elocutionists who made history: Rev. James 
Chapman, author of The Original Rhythmical Grammar of the English 
Language 42 ; Rev. William Bryant, episcopal schoolmaster in 
Philadelphia 43 ; Rev. Ebenezer Porter, professor of Sacred Rhetoric in 
Andover Seminary 44 . 

As in England the century before, the production of the elocution¬ 
ists’ treatises, manuals or textbooks was enormous and had wide circula¬ 
tion 45 till the end of the Nineteenth century. They were later on criticized 
as ‘unscientific’, ‘over-simplifying’, and only of historical interest. 
There is some thin g true in this generic opinion. What could have been a 
valuable emphasis on the prosodic features of utterance, then, was in 
some cases made valueless by a thoroughly unscientific prescriptivism 


41 James Murdoch, for example, extended the Rush system by his lectures and public reading 
entertainments (M. Bernstein ed., The Collected Works of James Rush, 4 volh, M & S Press, 
Weston 1974, p. 12, n. 15). 

42 J. Chapman, The Original Rhythmical Grammar of the English Language. Or, The Art of 
Reading and Speaking, on the Principles of the Music of Speech (1821), Georg Olms Verlag, 
Hildesheim-New York, 1976. 

43 M. Bernstein ed., Op. Cit., p. 5. 

44 K.W. Wallace ed, Op. Cit., p. 181. 

45 From an examination of college catalogues (1821-1859), Guthrie (W. Guthrie, Rhetorical 
Theory in Colonial America, in K.W. Wallace ed.. Op. Cit., pp. 48-79) found that the most used 
textbooks were those written by three well-known teachers of elocution: Rev. E. Porter (cit. in 
K.W. Wallace ed., Op. Cit, p. 181), followed by J. Barber (Op. cit.) and W. Russell (the first edi¬ 
tor of the American Journal of Education, published from 1826-1829). 
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and impressionism, and a lack of definition of crucial descriptive 
terms 46 . 

U.S. intonational studies had a quicker development than the British 
ones and revealed a completely different nature. The emphasis in all the 
American writings was less on the use of prosodic features in a literary 
context and more on their use to promote ‘effective’ speech: on the con¬ 
trary, the need for a ‘correct’ oral style is recognised sporadically in 
early literature on language in England 47 . In the American writings of 
the Eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a first attempt was made to 
develop a science of speech: the manuals published during that period 
are an endless mine of information about reading and speaking skills, 
speech sounds (isolated or in context), prosodic features, speech defects 
and speech correction. Their aim was the sincere desire to improve the 
speaking and reading of the American people; their common interest 
was to study vocal mechanism and prosodic features- joined to body 
movements -, as one of the cues to effectiveness in oral communication 
in general, or to public speaking in particular. Unfortunately, their fol¬ 
lowers sometimes brought discredit upon their scholars, by misinterpre¬ 
tation and lack of serious study and appreciation.Nevertheless, thanks to 
all the American scholars, teachers, and rhetoricians of the 18th and 
19th centuries, the study of the voice became an important part of the 
educational plan of any American student: the subject matter and pur¬ 
poses of public speaking courses nowadays present a heritage in U.S. 
universities as classical as that of literature, while yet suiting the ‘prag¬ 
matic temper’ of the modem United States 48 . 

5.2.3. James Rush (1786-1869) 

Dr. James Rush was a physician. Although he was born and died in 
Philadelphia, he was brought up in Maryland and spent all his life in the 
U.S., apart from two long trips around Europe in 1809-1811 and 1845. 
He was a convinced disciple of Bacon, he knew music (he played the 


46 D. Crystal, Prosodic Systems and Intonation..., cit., p. 34. 

47 An exception could be given by J. Wesley (Op. Cit., par. 1.7), when he criticises “unnatural 
tones” such as “womanish, squeaking” tones, or any “odd, whimsical, whining tone”, and 
recommends “Endevour to speak in Publick just as you do in Common Conversation”. 

48 For a discussion on this topic, see D.K. Smith, Origin and Development of Departments of 
Speech, in K.R. Wallace, Op. Cit., pp. 447-470. 
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violin), and had developed a great passion for the study of the voice 
since he graduated in medicine. He studied the physiology of the voice 
for some years, especially during his visits to Edinburgh and London, 
but at the beginning of his career he had little knowledge of the subject 
except for medical facts and elementary British books on the subject 
(among these, Walker’s Elements of Elocution, Sheridan’s Lectures on 
Elocution, and Steele’s Prosodia Rationalis). It seems that only his 
tenacity and his extraordinary shrewdness gave him the strength which 
was necessary to accomplish his four books, unfortunately largely 
neglected for decades by both the American and the European public: 
The Philosophy of the Human Voice (first edition dated 1827, now in its 
seventh edition), Hamlet: A Dramatic Prelude in Five Acts (1834), Brief 
Outline of an Analysis of the Human Intellect (1865), and Rhymes of 
Contrast on Wisdom and Folly (1869) 49 . 

The first book contains an important step towards the modern defini¬ 
tion of the concept of Intonation in the United States. Often referred to 
as the Voice (fig. 4.5), the volume was initially ignored or disregarded 
by critics and scholars and hardly noticed outside Philadelphia; quite 
unusually, however, it was immediately welcomed by clerks, shop¬ 
keepers, and students of different disciplines. The author had been aware 
of the fact that the American public was not ready for such a textbook, 
for in his Preface to the Second Edition (1838) he wrote: 

I remember, one of the Patron’s objections [...]to publishing the 

‘Philosophy of the Human Voice’ was, ‘its not being suited to this country ’. 

It is true, the higher views of science and taste [...]in a country, where, 


49 M. Bernstein ed., Op. Cit. Bernstein edited the following works made by Rush: J. Rush, The 
Philosophy of the Human Voice, Embracing its Physiological History, Together with a System of 
Principles by Which Criticism in the Art of Elocution May Be Rendered Intelligible, and 
Instruction, Definite and Comprehensive, to Which is Added a Brief Analysis of Song and 
Recitative, Grigg and Elliott, Philadelphia 1893 (7th edit.); Hamlet: A Dramatic Prelude in Five 
Acts, Key and Biddle, Philadelphia 1834; Brief Outline of an Analysis of the Human Intellect; 
Intended to Rectify the Scholastic and Vulgar Perversions of the Natural Purpose, and Method 
of Thinking, 2 voll., J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 1865; Rhymes of Contrast on Wisdom 
and Folly. A Comparison between Observant and and Reflective Age, Derisively Called Fogie, 
and a Senseless and Unthinking American Go-Ahead. Intended to exemplify an Important Agent 
in the Working Plan of Human Intellect. A Narrated Dialogue, J.B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia 1869. 
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before all others, nothing is adopted, or is successful, except with the influ¬ 
ential agency of numbers, are considered as rebellion against the Kingly- 
rule of Popularity [...]. Yet upon this very conviction I offered the Work to 
the public; hoping, by the diffusion of its principles, to bring it into that old 
and only path of truth[...]; and, in due season, to suit the country to it 50 . 

And to those who complained to him about the difficulty of his 
book, Rush answered with an anecdote: 

Too difficult! Why, all new things are difficult! Just one century has 
elapsed since that common material of furniture. Mahogany, was first 
known in England. It is recorded that Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician of 
that period, had a brother, a West-Indian captain, who took over to London 
some planks of this wood, as balast. The Doctor was then building a house; 
and his brother thought they might be of service to him. But the carpenters 
finding the wood too hard for their tools, it was laid aside. Soon after, a 
candle-box being wanted in his family, Dr. Gibbons requested his cabinet¬ 
maker to use some of this plank which lay in the garden. The cabinet¬ 
maker also complained, that it was too hard. The Doctor told him; he must 
get stronger tools. When however by successful means, the box was made, 
the Doctor ordered a bureau of the same material; the color and polish of 
which were so remarkable, that he invited his friends to view it. [...]Under 
this influence, the fame of mahogany was at once established; its manufac¬ 
ture was then found to be in no wise difficult 51 . 

The parallel between mahogany and the Voice is clear. As the 
precious mahogany wood was disdained and considered too hard a wood 
to be used, so Rush’s valuable work was underestimated because too 
‘new’, too unusual in its methods and contents, and too difficult to be 
studied, as a consequence. 

Based on a basic knowledge of music, the book suggested an orig¬ 
inal system of description of prosodic features and an even more unique 
way of teaching them. Rush’s system slowly attracted some of the most 
influential teachers of preachers, doctors and actors of the U.S.A. It 
stimulated attention to speech therapy, phonetics, and voice training for 
the theatre. In the long run, but unfortunately only after Rush’s death, 


50 J. Rush, Preface to the Second Edition, in M. Bernstein ed., The Collected Works..., cit., p. 
Xli-xlii. The ‘Patron’ Rush refers to is the so-called ‘Publishing-Patron of American writers’. 

51 Ibid., p. xliii. 
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the book earned admirers and followers, so as to create a persistent 
influence on American oratory, rhetoric, and speech education through¬ 
out the twentieth century. The Voice revealed the authentic role of 
sounds as functions of human physiology, raised questions about the 
sounds of birds and animals, compared vocal sounds with musical 
sounds and treated them as a human activity in the control of a trained 
intelligence and good taste. The book carried the authority of: 

i) a physician, who knew how the human body works, 

ii) a musician, who was an expert on the conventions of music, 

iii) a literate, who was used to the pleasures of literature and theatre. 

Rush’s biographers describe him as a perfectionist, experimenting 

his theories on the human voice with his own voice, writing for hours 
the process of his own evolving ideas, always trying to establish a re¬ 
liable vocal system. His strong attitude towards the method , as well as the 
contents of his research is a constant in Rush’s writings and makes them 
a pioneering work: his natural way of combining his private, medical, 
scientific, and Baconian curiosity signals the end of the dominance of 
the British Elocutionary theory and practice in the U.S.A. and the begin¬ 
ning of a ‘new’, specialized American production of textbooks. 

In its opening paragraphs the Voice announced that it was time that 
physiology took the study of the human voice out of the hands of 
rhetoricians and grammarians. 

New and precise observations were needed. Sound was not inven¬ 
tion, figures of speech, or style. Sound was air produced through a voice 
box. 

Rush’s volume supplied its reader with 620 pages of a careful and 
detailed description of human sounds and melody. He adapted and 
invented - where it was necessary - the terminology he needed; he 
described all the delicate discriminations he had recorded of his own 
voice experiments (especially about diphthongs, the glide, and the cir¬ 
cumflex accent); he referred about what he had occasionally experi¬ 
enced in the audience of a classroom, a meeting, a political convention, 
a recital, a musical entertainment, or a play. This vast quantity of ma¬ 
terial became the object of the fifty-one chapters which make up the vol¬ 
ume. 

As far as intonation is concerned, the most interesting Sections are: 
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1. Section I. Of the General Divisions of Vocal Sounds, with a more 
particular account of its Pitch; 

2. Section VIII. Of the Melody of Speech; with an inquiry how far the 
terms Key and Modulation are applicable to it; 

3. Section XLIX. Of the Means of Instruction in Elocution... 

The first Section describes the basic concepts used by Rush to define 

the ‘constituents of the human voice’, the so-called modes of Speech. 

There are five: 

1. Vocality. Referred to as ‘Kind of voice’, it is related to the quality of 
sounds or voices. In the very first edition of his work, Rush called it 
‘Quality’, but then he decided to replace it with ‘Vocality’, the last 
one “ having a less general application” and being “more appropriate 
to that audible voice which is distinguished from whisper” 52 . He 
sometimes refers to it with the French word timbre. 

2. Force. It indicates the strength given by the speaker to his/her oral 
performance. It may be applied “to phrases, or to one or more sen¬ 
tences, for the purposes of energetic expression; or to single words, 
and to syllables; or to certain parts of the concrete movement; to dis¬ 
tinguish them from other words and syllables” 53 . Force often 
depends on the speaker’s state of mind: “Secrecy muffles itself 
against discovery by a whisper; and doubt, while leaning towards a 
positive declaration, cunningly subdues his voice”, whereas 
“Certainty, on the other hand, in the confident desire to be heard, is 
positive, distinct, and forcible”, and anger “declares itself with en¬ 
ergy, because its charges and denials are made with a wide appeal, 
and its own sincerity of conviction” 54 . The concept of Force is linked 
to that of Stress. 

3. Time. It describes the Quantity of sound, or its Duration. Joshua 
Steele is Rush’s main reference for this part: Rush gave examples of 
an application of the musical symbols to the variable time of dis¬ 
course, as Steele had done in his Prosodici Rationalis. Particular 
importance is given to the role of time in English syllables, in litera- 

52 Ibid., p. 70, n. *. 

53 Ibid., p. 364. 

54 Ibidem. 
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ture as well as in conversation; as a matter of fact, they are a product 
of both force and time: “a prolonged quantity is the essential of any 
agreeable tune - Rush said If then the perception of equal momen¬ 
tary accents [i.e. force ][...]is agreeable, the perception of a similar 
order of differing tunable quantities must be more so” 55 . In fig. 5.3 
Rush’s schemes are given about the relationship between force and 
time and his description of the proportion existing between syllables 
in English. 


a. FORCE 

Unequal forces alternately successive 

1. One heavy impulse + one light impulse 

2. One heavy impulse + two light impulses 

3. One light impulse + one heavy impulse 

4. Two light impulses + one heavy impulse 

b. DURATION 

1. One sound of a given length + one sound shorter 

(half or less) 

2. One sound of a given length + two sounds shorter 

(half or less) 

3. One short sound + one sound longer 
(double or more) 

4. Two short sounds + one sound longer (double or more) 

c. PAUSES 

Regular pauses between any given 
‘symmetrical arrangement' 


Fig. 5.3. - PROPORTIONS IN THE SUCCESSIONS OF SOUND 


55 Ibid., p. 209. 
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4. Abruptness. It is similar to Force, but not exactly the same. It i s 
defined as “the sudden and full discharge of sound, as contradistin¬ 
guished from its more gradual emission. Abruptness is well repre¬ 
sented by the explosive notes which may be executed on the bas¬ 
soon, and by a quick touch on the organ” 56 . In other words, it is a 
sort of reinforcement of Force, not only at a higher degree but also in 
a different way. It can produce emphasis, for example. It is con¬ 
sidered by Rush a ‘momentary function’, an ‘explosion of the voice’ 
whereas force is an essential component of the human voice. 

5. Pitch. The forms and varieties of Intonation belong to this mode. It 
is described in terms of rise and fall, high and low, acute and grave 
with the help of a method and a nomenclature taken from music 
Rush’s theory is completely indebted to music for this part: the 
Author himself admits that “he who is ignorant of the relations of 
musical sounds, and of the regular scale by which they have been 
arranged, must on this, and on so many other subjects of instruction 
which need perceptible illustration, have recourse to a Teacher” 57 . 
As a matter of fact, not only should the reader have some basic 
knowledge of music, but he/she is thought to be a real musician and 
an expert in acoustics. In fact, terms such as Noise, Vibration, 

‘Tunable And Untunable ’ Sounds, Concrete And. Discrete Intervals, 
Concrete Scale, Chromatic Scale, Diatonic Scale, Tremulous Scale 
And Degrees Of A Scale, Internal, Tone And Semitone, Solfaing, Key, 
Key-Note And Modulation, are commonly used throughout the vol¬ 
ume. 

We shall not go here into details about each of the five points, 
because this would require too many further references to music and it 
would bring us too far from the main point of our research. Instead, we 
shall consider Rush’s definition of tone and intonation: they derive 
directly from his familiarity with the corresponding musical concepts of 
musical tone and musical intonation, where the attribute ‘musical’ is 
from Rush’s point of view synonym of ‘scientific’ or ‘precise, exact, 
careful’. In fact, by tone he means 


56 Ibicl, p. 70. 

57 Ibidem. 
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only a certain interval of pitch; though common language applies it alike to 
‘pitch, vocality, force and time’; as in the phrases ‘high and low tones of 
the voice 5 , ‘musical, rustic and silver tones’, an ‘emphatic or loud tone 5 , 
and ‘a deliberate, quick and drawling tone’. Even music, with all its scien¬ 
tific precision, is not free from slight confusion on this point [my italics] 58 . 

By intonation he means 

the act of performing the movements of pitch on any interval of the several 
scales, whether in speech, in song, or in instrumental use 59 . 

Apart from his strong musical interest, Rush concentrated on the 
study of the final pitch movement, especially in the case of exclamations 
and questions. An example of his synthesis on the subject is given in 
5.4. In his tabular view, questions are considered in their grammatical, 
semantic, and stylistic form; the fourth group analyses the rhetorical 
force of the interrogative form. His analysis reveals a strong sensitivity 
to English language, both from a linguistic and from a prosodic point of 
view. His work seems to anticipate the wider - and more technical - 
descriptions of American intonation by Kenneth Pike. 


IV. Questions under a Figurative Form. 

Kind. 

Structure. 

Intonation. 

Apealing. j 

Comon, or adverbial, or 1 

_ pronominal, or negative 1 

A downward interval, 

„ or a direct wave. 

Argumentative. J 

Comon, or adverbial, or J 

_ pronominal, or negative 

A downward interval, 

_ or a direct wave. 

Exclamatory. j 

Comon, or adverbial, or 
, pronominal, or negative 

r A downward interval, 

L or a direct wave. 

Imperative. 

r Comon, or adverbial, or 

L pronominal, or negative 

r A downward interval, 

L or a direct wave. 


Fig. 5.4. - RUSH’S ‘TABULAR VIEW’ 

Source: J. Rush, The Philosophy of the Human Voice (1827), pp. 347-348. 


58 Ibid., p. 76, n. +. 

59 Ibid., p. 85. 
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5.2.4. George L. Raymond 

Princeton University was an important centre for the development of 
oratory during the nineteenth century. It is here that George L 
Raymond, professor of Oratory and Aesthetic, follower of James Rush 
published in 1879 “a Practical and Philosophical Treatise on Vocal 
Culture, Emphasis and Gesture”, better known as The Orator's 
Manual 60 . As the Author underlines on the front cover, the book is 
‘'designed as a text-book for Schools and Colleges, and for the Public 
Speakers and Readers who are obliged to study without an instructor ” 
(my italics). 

The aim of the book and the method followed are clearly stated in 
the Preface: 

This book has been prepared to supply a want felt by the author while giv¬ 
ing instruction in his own classes, and felt, as he believes, by many over¬ 
worked teachers who often, without making a specialty of elocution, desire 
to give efficient instruction in it, yet have no manual at hand enabling them 
to do this [...]. It is intended to present, in concise and comprehensive form, 
some new material, the results of the author’s own experience in teaching; 
but over and beyond this to be a compend, amply illustrated, of the best 
that has been published or taught on the subject of which it treats with each 
department of the art so described that its methods shall be distinctly appre¬ 
hended., so explained that the principles underlying their use shall be easily 
understood, and so few that they can be readily applied 61 . 

Raymond’s work is a perfect balance of theory and practice. Its peda¬ 
gogical nature is fully respected by the Author, who describes in a hun¬ 
dred fifty pages what he means by “Vocal Culture (Vowel and 
Consonant Sounds), Emphasis (and Time, Pitch, Force, Volume), 
Gesture” and leaves the remaining two hundred and fifty pages to 
“Selections for Declamation”. 

As far as intonation is concerned, the Author considers it as an 
important device to convey emphasis. He calls it inflection or bend and 
he describes it as the fundamental representation of any mental motive. 
All the inflections depend on the motive of the mind, not on the gram- 


60 G.L. Raymond, The Orator’s Manual, G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York-London 1879 (15th 
edition). 

61 Ibid., p. 3. 
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matical form nor on punctuation: this sort of ‘attitudinal function’ of 
intonation will be one of the most favourite subjects of American inton- 
ational studies throughout the nineteenth century 62 . 

Elocutionary Inflections, like Pauses, depend on the sense. [...]Xn 
giving the changes in pitch peculiar to the inflections, the voice rises 
when moved to open and falls to close a sentence, if the sense opens and 
closes where the sentence does. [...]In giving elocutionary emphasis, the 
voice rises for the purpose of opening up or broaching an idea ; [...]the 
voice falls for the purpose of closing or completing an idea . 

These considerations seem to anticipate some important contempor¬ 
ary theories on the functions of intonation. The idea of a rough distinc¬ 
tion between a rising intonation indicating ‘non-finality 5 vs a falling 
intonation signalling ‘finality’ is at the basis of some of the most recent 
British studies 63 . The complete chart of the possible contrasted inflec¬ 
tions of the English language is given in figs 5.5. and 5.6. The occasional 
usage of a more complex kind of inflection (the so-called circumflex or 
wave) is determined by the coordination or subordination of one or more 
sentences to the main one. 

Inflection has an important ‘emotional function’. A varied melody is 
at the basis of the expression of different feelings. From happiness to 
sadness, from fear to surprise, all the human attitudes can be realized 
orally, according to the Author, by a balanced combination of the fol¬ 
lowing prosodic features 64 : 

1. Time. Determined by the rapidity with which words are uttered, it 

can be fast, slow, moderate, moderately slow. 

2. Quantity of time. It determines the manner of pausing, because it is 


62 For a discussion on the ‘attitudinal function’ of intonation in the twentieth century see: K. 
Pike, Op. Cit., pp. 23-24. A study on the intonational ‘attitudinal meanings’ has recently been 
carried out in: A. Zanola Macola, Atti linguistici indiretti e intonazione: spunti per una riflessio- 
ne, “L’Analisi Linguistica e Letteraria”, 1, 1999, pp. 245-258. 

63 We refer in particular to: P. Roach, English Phonetics and Phonology. A Practical Course, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1989 (3rd ed.), chap. 14; A. Cruttenden, Intonation, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1997 (2nd ed.), chap. 4. 

64 The analysis of the prosodic features and the short quotations are taken from: G.L. Raymond, 
Op. Cit., pp. 35-105. 
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linked to the length of the syllables. Its shortness or length depend 
on the correct use of inflections, stress, force. 

3. Pitch. Strictly linked to inflections, it may be high, low, or middle, 
according to the rising or falling of the voice. Actually, the middle 
pitch is produced when the voice neither rises nor falls: in this case 
an effect of suspence is produced. 

4. Key. When it is high, it produces a varied melody expressing “light, 
gay, lively, uncontrolled moods”; when it is low, an unvaried melody 
is produced, expressing “serious, grave, dignified, or self-determined 
states”. 

5. Melody. It is defined in musical terms as diatonic or semitonic . In the 
first case “the unemphatic concrete syllables in a passage slide over 
an interval of a whole musical tone (diatonic), and the emphatic syl¬ 
lables over an interval of at least two musical tones”. 

6. Tone. They are discrete when they are “separate from one another, 
like the notes of a piano”; they are concrete when they “glide into 
one another like the notes of a violin”. 

7. Force. It characterizes series of words in phrases or sentences, rather 
than single words or syllables. It may be divided into abrupt or 
smooth, according to the “kind of mental energy”; into loud or soft, 
according to the “degree of this energy”. 

8. Degree of the force. See previous definition. 

9. Stress. It is determined by the way in which force is applied to 
emphatic syllables. There are six kinds of stress: 

® initial, or radical, produced by an ‘explosure’ of breathing at the 
beginning of the sentence. The symbol suggested is >; 

® terminal, or final, or vanishing, symbolized by a <, produced by 
an ‘explosure’ of breathing at the end of the sentence; 

© median, with the middle of the sound loudest (the symbol is 

<>); 
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® compound, a combination of initial and terminal stress (><); 

® through, a combination of compound and median, or a very 
strong form of the median; 

® tremulous, which is hardly a form of stress, being a trembling 
movement of the voice produced in the throat. 

1. Quality. It represents “the kind of voice or tone that one uses; this 
depends on the elements that enter into it and constitute its volume ”. 
They are six: 

• the aspirate, which intensifies the feeling that the voice express¬ 
es, with the help of an effusive, expulsive, or explosive whisper; 

® the guttural, which produces an effect of hostility by the contrac¬ 
tion of the throat above the larynx; 

® the pectoral, in which “the lower part of the throat seems 
expanded”, giving the effect of awe and horror; 

© the pure, that is the natural and correct way of breathing, produc¬ 
ing sounds and articulating organs while speaking, usually with a 
“gentle and moderate degree of force”; 

® the orotund, which is a “pure tone to which is imparted unusual 
body, force and resonance, which cause a difference in the vol¬ 
ume of the tone”. It is the natural expression for “deeply agitated 
moods, whether pleasurable or otherwise”; 

© the nasal, which is produced by a partial or total closure of the 
nasal passage while one is speaking. Used in connection with 
any of the other qualities, it gives some sensation of contempt or 
derision; 

® the oral, which is “the high, feeble, indifferent sound that sug¬ 
gests that there is no longer any connection between the lungs 
and the mouth”. 

1. Breathing . It plays an important role in the oral production. It 
should be effusive (or tranquil) while talking, but in some cases it 
becomes expulsive or explosive (or abrupt), when the speaker 
inhales rapidly or slowly and exhales suddenly and forcibly some 
repeated whispered sounds similar to /h/, by contracting the ab¬ 
domen. 
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RISING INFLECTIONS 

The noisy geese that ga66[edo 'er the poof, 

The playfulchildrenjust fet loose from school 
The watch-dog’s voice that 6ayedthe whispering wind, 

And the loud (Hugh that spoke the vacant mind; 

These ad in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

Andfided each pause the nightingale had made. 

The gay wid faugh 

When thou art gone; the solemn brood of care 
Tlod on, and each one as before wiff chase 
Odis favourite phantom; yet ad these shadleave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shad come, 

And make their bed with thee. 

dfis lordship’s orthography is a fittfe loose, but severaf of 
his equafs countenance the custom. Lord Loggerhead afways 
speds physician with an T. 

In sarcasm. - So you despise me, Mr gigadibs. 

In concessions. — There are wifd theories abroad. I wid not say I have none. 

In repeated words that introduce no importance, etc., into the sense. - Tedow-citizens, 
the enemy have come and we must march against them. The have come, fedow-citizens, 
to desolate our fields. They have come to sac four cities. 

INLTECISIME; e.g., I know not what course others may take, 

Of which the positive is sometimes expressed - Men are not gods, but properly are 
brutes. 

Sometimes only implied. - Thou can not be relentless. 

It certainly would be a strange thing if this were true, and 
Ad the efforts of the past should prove to have been in vain. 

Therefore in supphcatunu- 

Say that thou dost not hate me. Say it to me, Thekia! 

O god! I cannot leave this spot -1 cannot! 

Cannot let go this hand. 0 ted me, Thekia! 

That thou dost suffer with me, art convinced 
__ That I cannot act otherwise. 

“Opening the sense, where the thought is anticipative and the expression of it 
indecisive, [the rising inflection] points forward or away from an object or idea 
emphasized by it, because this (as explicitely or implicitly contrasted with some¬ 
thing that is to be or has been mentioned) is conceived as in itself” (p. 50). 

Fig.5.5. - Raymond’s Contrasted Inflections 
Source: G. Raymond, The Orator's Manual (1879), pp. 50-51. 
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FA TUNG INFLECTIONS 



Now often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

ITie never-fading brooks the 6usy mid, 

Fhe decent church that topt the neighboring hid, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For tabbing age and whispering [overs made. 

Lookjto your hearths, mi fords - 

For there henceforth shad sit, as household gods, 

Shapes hot from Fartarus - ad shames and crimes - 
Wan Treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn - 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother’s cup - 
Naked (Rebellion, with his torch and axe, 

Making his wild sport of your bfazing thrones; 

FidAnarchy come down on you hike night, 

And massacre seaf Fpme’s eternal grave. 

Clearness, force and earnestness are the qualities which produce conviction. Frue 
eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be brought from far. Labor and 
learning may tod for it, but they will not tod in vain. Words and phrases may be mar¬ 
shalled in every way, but they cannot compass it. Ilmust exist in the man, in the subject, 
and in the occasion. It comes, if it come at ad, like the outbreaking of afountain from the 
earth, or the buratingforth of volcanicfires with spontaneous, original, native force. 

In assertion, -1 hate him, for he is a Christian: 

(But more, for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
Fhe rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

He hates our sacred nation; and he rads, 

Fven there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my wed-won thrift. 


Advocation, — Let every man bear in mind, it is not only 
His own person, but his wife and children, he must now defend. 

Fherefore in command —fret, till your proud heart breakl 
go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. 


“Closing the sense, where the thought is conclusive and the expression of it deck 
sive, [the falling inflection] points out specifically an object or idea 
emphasized by it, because this, irrespective of anything else that is to be or has 
been mentioned, is conceived as in itself ” (p. 51). 


Fig. 5.6. - Raymond’s Contrasted Inflections 
Source: G. Raymond, The Orator’s Manual (1879), pp. 50-51. 
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Each of these eleven features combines with all the others to pro¬ 
duce the correct emphatic effect 65 . 

Raymond’s intuitions about the emphatic importance of intonation 
were destined to be confirmed by many researchers throughout the end 
of the century. Among them, we may signal Frank H. Fenno, whose 
manual of elocution deserves a careful reading. 

5.2.5. Frank H. Fenno 

Fenno was a follower of James Rush, like Raymond and many other 
scholars of that time 66 , but he tried more than the others to simplify 
Rush’s original thought. In 1878 he published The Science and Art of 
Elocution , a treatise on public reading and speaking with a short theor¬ 
etical explanation and a great variety of chosen texts designed for decla¬ 
mation 67 . 

The book is self-defined on the front cover as “a comprehensive and 
systematic series of exercises for gesture, calisthenics, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of the voice; with a collection of nearly one hundred and fifty liter¬ 
ary gems for reading or speaking. [...]Designed for the school room, the 
home circle, and for private study, as well as for the use of readers and 
speakers generally”. It is divided into four parts (I. Theoretical; II. Vocal 
Culture; III Helps to the Study; IV. Readings and Recitals), all based on 
Rush’s principles of elocution. 

As in Raymond’s Manual , there is no direct reference to intonation; 
nevertheless, pitch and slides are widely treated. They are both compo¬ 
nents of melody , which is defined as “the effect produced upon the ear 
by the succession of vocal notes” 68 . Pitch refers to the rising or falling of 
the tone and it may be: natural , low or high: 

Natural pitch is used in all ordinary discourse. [...] 

Low pitch is used in language serious, grave, sublime, grand, solemn, rev¬ 
erential and vehement. 

High pitch is used to express sentiment lively, joyous or impassioned 69 . 

65 Ibid., p. 108. 

66 Murdock and Russell among them. M. Bernstein ed.. Op. Cit., p. 12. 

67 F.H. Fenno, The Science and Art of Elocution; or. How to Read and Speak (1878), Books for 
Libraries Press, Freeport-New York 1970. 

6S Ibid., p. 28. 

69 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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Slide is what most resembles the modem idea of intonation, being 
considered as the inflection of the voice, used to prevent monotony. 
There can be three kinds of slides: ascending, descending, and circum¬ 
flex (rising or falling). They are all strictly linked to the speaker’s atti¬ 
tude, so that: 

Ascending slides denote uncertainty, doubt, interrogation, and incomplete¬ 
ness of idea. 

Descending slides indicate positiveness, determination, or a completion of 
the thought. 

The Circumflex (Rising or Falling) is used to denote surprise or to express a 
secondary meaning, which may be in harmony with or directly opposite to 
that conveyed by the words 70 . 

The word intonation is used with the meaning of expressive inton¬ 
ation, that is the modulation of the voice which is able to “play upon 
words” and give them their full meaning. The Author denies the musical 
nature of intonation; on the contrary, its vocal nature is underlined here. 

In music, the ascent or descent is made by distinct steps; but, in speech, the 
voice is bent more or less upward or downward. These changes are contin¬ 
ually taking place, except in the monotone, and they give expression to the 
voice 11 . 

A long selection of texts accompanies the theoretical part. Three 
devices are chosen to Transcribe’ prosodic features in the written texts: 

® small capital letters represent the simple pure voice ; 

• CAPITAL LETTERS represent the Orotund quality; 

• ITALIC CAPITAL LETTERS represent Impure Quality. 

According to the elocutionary tradition, Fenno meant by pure voice 
the quality used “in ordinary conversation”, which should be “full, rich, 
and resonant”, by impure the voice used to express “the action of the 
baser passions”, such as fear, anger, contempt, etc. The Orotund quality , 
which also had great importance in Raymond’s study, is a variety of the 


70 Ibid.., pp. 30-31. 

71 Ibid., p. 30. 
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pure, used to express “grandeur, awe, sublimity, veneration and other 
holy emotions” 72 . Only occasionally does the Author use the calisthenic 
transcription, as in fig. 5.7. 


Charco— 0 
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Fig. 5.7. - CALISTHENIC EXERCISES 
Source: F.H. Fenno, The Science and Art of Elocution (1878), p. 62. 


72 Ibid., p. 25. 
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